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SILENTBLOC 


Controls Vibration and 
Absorbs Shock Loads 


General Silentbloc rubber mountings damp 
or isolate vibration, cushion shock loads 
and absorb noise in motors and moving 
equipment. Silentbloc is not just ‘ta piece 
of rubber.” It is an engineered mounting, 
made of any metal and rubber, designed to 
give predictable performance with specified 
rate of deflection in any plane. Its better 
control of vibration and shock load may 
enable you to lighten your product, step 
up efficiency and lengthen life. 


Nor ys ) 
GENERAL 
SILENTBLOC 


MOUNTINGS BEARINGS 
COUPLINGS 


SILENTBLOC 


Gives Torque Action 
Without Lubrication 


If your product has oscillating parts, you 
may make a radical improvement with 
General Silentbloc rubber torque bearings. 
Silentbloc construction gives indestructible 
rubber-to-metal union—no chemical bond 
can’t slip. Needs no lubrication; 
unharmed by dust. General engineers can 
design a Silentbloc bearing for your specific 
needs, with controlled amplitude, using any 
metal and rubber. Eliminating lubricated 
bearing may cut your production cost. 


SILENTBLOC 


Corrects for Misalignment 
in Bearings and Shafts 


General Silentbloc bushings are used W 
correct for misalignment in needle or til 
bearings in a series, in long shaft suppot 
and in hinges. Loading and stress caused} 
misalignment are taken up by the resilitt 
rubber between metal sleeves. Silentblt 
bushings offer a double advantage: 1. Pre 
tection against wear and damage. 2. Savilt 
on machining and fitting to close toleran 
Bushings can be made of any metal and lj 
rubber, including oil-resistant synthetis 


Write for Booklet showing details of patented Silentbloc construction—outer 
metal sleeve into which rubber ring is compressed and inner sleeve or shaft “shot” through 
rubber. Radial compressive force of elongated rubber forms indestructible rubber-to-metal 
union, Address The General Tire & Rubber Company, Dept. A-34, Wabash, Indiana. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER C0 
Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana 








ae EQUIPMENT and ma- 
teriel for our men and our Allies are 
constantly on their way — from U.S.A. 
In every corner of the globe our enemies 


are faced with the potency of American 
production. 


This miraculous, mass production 
comes from the millions of skilled work- 
ers in thousands of war plants all over 
the U.S. In almost every instance these 
men and their machines depend upon 
one vital ingredient — oil. Fine lubricants, 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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cutting oils and coolants — to insure high 
speed precision, economical and efficient 
operation. 


Wherever these war piants are located, 
Texaco provides quick, convenient 
sources of supply — through its more 
than 2300 wholesale supply points. 

And — from the same sources — skilled 
Texaco engineers are available — to assist 
in securing the unfailing, efficient and 
economical performance of Texaco qual- 
ity petroleum products. 


—in all i 
48 States 
















4 BEANs DONT HEAD FOR THE 


MEDICINE CABINET ANY MORE. 





IKELY YOU THINK of 
castor oil as belonging in 
the medicine cabinet. Well, only 
about 5 per cent of it is medic- 
inal these days. The remainder 
goes to war and to industry. 


The Baker Castor Oil Com- 
pany, world’s largest processor 
of castor beans, is working at 
. capacity. Naturally, that creates 
a hauling problem, for the beans 
must be delivered to the plant 
steadily as needed—storage is im- 
practical, Besides, ships bringing 
the beans from Brazil must be 
unloaded right now. 


Four Fruebauf Trailers . .. and 
only one truck... are the answer. 
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for a su 


came from India. No 


Wbout Cattor Beant / 


When the Japs cut off our imports of tung oil, essen- 
int and lacquer, chemists sought feverishly 
itute. They found it . . 
held to be superior to tung in many respects. 
Castor beans havo an amazingly high oil content-—— 
100 pounds of beans yield more than 43 pounds of oil. 
Until some years . most of our castor beans 
 -- is the largest source. 


Theyhe going Te war... via Fruchauft Truck Trailer / 


How does one truck pull four 
Trailers? By “shuttling !” While 
two of the Trailers are being 
loaded at shipside, and a third is 
being unloaded at the Baker 
plant, the truck and driver are 
en route with the fourth Trailer. 
One truck and driver literally do 

the work of four... a tremen- 
dous saving in manpower, equip- 
ment, tires and fuel ! 


Then this four-fold ad- 
vantage is further multiplied 
in this way: the Trailer loads 
weigh about 12 tons, yet they are 
pulled by trucks which are de- 
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signed to carry only a fraction 
of that weight. 


Baker officials say there’s no 
other practical way to move this 
cargo. It’s the story that thou- 
sands of companies in more than 
one hundred lines of business 
have learned through experi- 
ence . . that Truck-Trailers do 
the difficult, specialized jobs that 
can’t be done as well, if at all, 
by any other method. 


* * 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © DETROIT 
Service in Principal Cities 





—_ 


MOTOR TRANSPORT Will Get Your Job Done 
If you aren't using truck transportation, why 
not challenge your shipping costs and over 
all efficiency with the job that professiono! 
haulers,can do for you? 
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What's Ahead 


PROSPECTS FOR PEACE 


What are the peacetime prospects for 
American business? Are we veering toward 
4 more socialistic economy, or will private 

become more firmly entrenched? 
Will there be a peacetime “boom,” or wide- 
spread unemployment? What industries will 
emerge from the war as new peacetime 
leaders ? 

Next issue a number of the country’s lead- 
ing executives will bring you their answers 
to these questions—questions packed with 

for all Americans, Every man 

ting in this Forses symposium is 

the head of his company, and an authority 
in his field. 

Participants include leaders in the fields 
of aviation, railroads, construction, rubber, 
metals, radio, television and others. 

Don’t mise this important forecast of post- 
war conditions. It’s called “Wuat’s AnEaAp 
ror AMERICAN Business?” 


MISTAKE 
The dramatic exploits of the Thunderbolt, 
one of wartime aviation’s outstanding 


achievements, is a story known to all Amer- 
icans. In our December 1 issue we bring 
you the story of the man who has played a 
large part in the Thunderbolt’s development 
—Alfred Marchev, president of Republic 
Aviation Corp. 

The eighth big business man to reveal his 
“biggest mistake” for Fores’ readers, 
Marchev’s error represents an experience we 
feel anyone can profit from. His story is 
reported by Roger Fox. 


CHARACTER AND COLLATERAL 


Time was when a man’s word was “as 
good as his bond,” and a reputable business 
man could borrow money on the security of 
his good name alone. 

What about today? Is character still good 
collateral? Will a bank lend money on the 
basis of a man’s reputation? 

William Hurd Hillyer, writing from a 
first-hand survey of present-day banking 
practices, brings you the answers in our 
next issue. It’s a story filled with interest 
for enterprising Americans. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Tourist courts are one of the country’s 
unheralded major industries, with yearly 
grosses estimated at the huge sum of $650,- 
000,000, 

Here is another field that offers attractive 
post-war opportunities for wide-awake in- 
vestors. Watch for the complete details about 
ys Angee business—in our December 


Other fields to be surveyed soon: Toys, 
food locker plants, lightweight planes. 


COMING 


Watch for these big Forses features, 
scheduled for early publication: THe Out- 
LOOK For Woot, THe Boom 1n Diamonps, 
Front Orrice TECHNIQUE. 
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Readers Say 


PANNED 


Upon going over your Oct. 15 issue, I find 
your magazine to be a matter of political 
propaganda, and if political propaganda is 
what I would have wanted, I certainly would 
not have picked your magazine. I therefore 
ask you to please discontinue my subscrip- 
tion and refund the balance to me by check. 
—Cnaries E. Baxer, Wheeling, W. Va. 


When I sent you $2 for a trial subscrip- 
tion to your sheet [I didn’t know that ] 
was paying for a lot of Republican Party 
literature. If you are as wrong on your busi- 
ness tips as you are on your political fore- 
sight, your sheet isn’t worth a nickel. Wait 
until Nov. 7. It will be an F.D.R. landslide, 
and it’s people like you that bring it about. 
If someone will give me 10 cents for my 
subscription, let °em have it.—ALEXANDER 
Murray, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please note that I did not say “Gentle- 
men.” After seeing your caricature of the 
President of the United States in your issue 
of Nov. 1, we wish to say that it is rather 
at variance with your alleged high ideals 
and thoughts as expressed in your “Thoughts 
on the Business of Life” and other of your 
so-called altruistic ideas. As Roosevelt sup- 
porters, we wish to thank you for the votes 
that you are making for Mr. Roosevelt by 
this exceedingly contemptible cartoon. Kindly 
discontinue our subscription to your sheet, 
and send check for the balance due us on 
amount paid.—BrecHer Bros., Lima, N. Y. 


PRAISED 


You may rest assured that you haven’ 
offended us by taking sides in this forth. 
coming election. It looks like Ohio would 
do the right thing. 

I came home from New York about 10 
days ago a little discouraged about the situ- 
ation in the East. Why people can’t see the 
light, we don’t know.—C. B. Minus, Marys- 
ville, Ohio. 


Congratulations on your forthright ap- 
proach to the political issue. If Mr. Schaul’s 
cancelled subscription has not already been 
taken up by someone else, I will be glad to 
have it. It’s a pity so many editors lack 
your foresight and courage.—E. R. Perrin. 
Chicago, III. 


Congratulations to you for your coura- 
geous and constructive attitude. The strength 
of your publication lies in its having honest 
convictions and expressing them. These are 
intelligent convictions carefully arrived at. 
—Sreriinc Lorp, Burlington, Iowa. 


I note that you have lost a few subscrip- 
tions because your published statements 
about the New Deal and its Fourth-Term 
candidate have been offensive to some read- 
ers. If there is any satisfaction in it, chalk 
this one up to the other side. I am sub- 
scribing because you have had the courage 
to hew to the line in this campaign.—Ivan 
A. Booxer, Arlington, Va. 
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Stealing of freight cars by other railroads 
kes heavy work for Northern Pacific's car 
cers. Fact or fiction? 


. Fiction. All U. S. railroads freely ex- 
Beongs freight cars... thus, other lines 
make extensive use of N. P. equipment. 
\However, tracers keep close tab on all 
39,000 N. P. cars. 



















Q. “Platform snooper” frequently seen poking 
Ground train trucks is hunting stowaways. Fact 
or fiction? 


Q. Mysterious X sometimes tound on N. P. 
rails is secret sign of well known gang of 
saboteurs. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction, Patrol car with electronic de- 
tector instantly puts the finger on any 
hidden flaw in track, marks the spot with =; 
paint to guide repair crew. 


A. Fiction. He is checking journal boxes 
to see whether wheel bearings need oil, 
packing or new “brasses’’. All N. P. trains 
are inspected, to forestall hot-boxes. 
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Q. A commen variety of plant makes smart 
thieves wary of Northern Pacific freight cars. 
Fact or fiction? 


Q. N. P. “freight detectives” have uncanny 
ability te predict movement of products of 
Northwest states. Fact or fiction? 








A. Fact. Plant, in crooks’ lingo, means 
an undercover police guard. Scores of 
railroad policemen protect the mil- 
lions of dollars worth of goods moved 
yearly via Northern Pacific. 


A. Fact. They’re the friendly, com- 
petent Northern Pacific traffic agents 

. confidants and counselors to a 
host of shippers along the Main 
Street of the Northwest. 
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2-LINE 
Editorials 


Now get our minds on business, wa 
winning, post-war employment plans, 


Industry thus far is handling returp. 
ing disabled men admirably. 


Expect widespread trend to farming 
when fighters return. 


And no more pig-slaughtering or ploy. 
ing-under of crops. 


Chiang’s obstreperousness may cause 
some bad breaks in China. 


Chester Bowles and OPA have wrestled 
creditably with a hydra-headed job, 


Living costs have been leashed. 


Further boosting of union wages, 
commodity prices would invite infla 
tion, 


What became of U-boats? 


Washington’s muzzling of President 
(ex-WPB) Wilson of General Electric 
prompts asking: “How free is enter. 
prise?” 

Auto men complain over restricted 
opportunity to prepare for reconver 
sion. 


“Washington’s promises have exceeded 
its performances,” they privately de 
clare. 


Uncle Sam, not Britannia, promises 
hereafter to rule the waves. 


Should demobilization plans give heed 
to those having definite jobs awaiting 
them? 


An accolade for U. S. shipbuilders. 


Dictatorial labor leaders will find wat 
heroes less easily cowed than New 
Deal politicians. 


“Chairman Fly of FCC Resigns.” This 
will help to clear the air. 


Hitler, Hirohito won’t have much of 
a Thanksgiving. 





Don’t get too bearish. 


FORBES 











Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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A2% more women were employed by the 
automotive industries in 1940 than in 1930. 
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How to Keep Well Posted... 


.ON ALL ACCOUNTS! 











You are right 

Up to the minute... 

On all payroll details... 
When you give the job 

To Sundstrand. : Each machine makes available ++ ON PAYROLL RECORDS 


Sundstrand posts, computes, and prints 
Several clerks cach check or pay envelope . . — at the 
. . i same time writes your payroll summary 
Sundstrand works fast For other essential duties. ant enaiasaleaamins tonal. 
At computing, at recording. All entries are completely visible. Gross 


. , ; : pay and net pay amounts are automati- 
Saves minutes Anyone can quickly attain cally computed . . . column totals auto 
Where they count most. Operating proficiency. matically printed. 


The machine has a simple *¢ ON GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
. ju " - The yearly- and quarterly-to-date earnings 
These minutes add up 10 Figure Key” keyboard cre automatically computed for all ta 
Into thousands of hours... And many automatic features. purposes. On Social Security taxes, the 


. machine automatically exempts all yearly 
Valuable working l:ours earnings over $3,000. 


Saved for many firms. Call Underwood Elliott Fisher eee ON WAR BOND LEDGERS 
Each employee’s War Bond account is 
, . In your town ... kept up-to-date, with each 2 payroll dedue- 
Sundstrand Accounting Machines And learn how to save tion and amount “to go” automatically 
D — . : computed . . . and every resulting pur 
‘i the we job . ae Important time and mnemey chase automatically recorded. The em 
Not just part of it. In your Payroll Department. ployee-list of bond purchases is automat 

cally counted and totaled. 
* * % 


Sundstrand Payroll Accounting Machines are 
available subject to War Production B 


authorization. 
nderwood Elliott Fish irey mama 
ms fies the Army-Navy “L”’ with star asded as 





Save the Seconds and You Save the Day — 


second citation awarded fr the production of 
ptecision instruments calling _ or skill 
‘ 


Accounting Machine Division ° One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y craftsmanship of the highest order. 


FORBES 
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How Will President React? 


How will Franklin D. Roosevelt react to his fourth elec- 
tion as President of the United States? 

Will he interpret his victory as endorsement of his New 
Deal policies, as endorsement of his alliance with the vault- 
ingly ambitious Sidney Hillman and the Administration’s 
coddling of labor? 

Or will President Roosevelt interpret the balloting as en- 
dorsement of his many campaign promises, including cham- 
pionship of the American way of life, zealous preservation 
of our free enterprise system? Will he be sobered by nar- 
rowing of his majority this time over his opponent of four 
years ago? 

The popular vote confirms this publication’s reading of 
the trend in American public sentiment, namely, that the 
pendulum has been slowly, steadily swinging away from the 
extreme Left. 











* 
He who has staying power moves ahead. 
* 


Your greatest opportunity: You. 
* 


Will Business Show Courage? 


American industry, American business, the American 
employing classes have exhibited abject cowardice ever 










prints § since Mr. Roosevelt entered the White House. They have 
atthe § been afraid to criticize measures they were convinced hurt 
may y oational prosperity. Privately, they condemned not a few 
Gross § New Deal anti-business policies, condemned President 
omati:  Roosevelt’s ceaseless efforts to usurp greater and greater 
auto- ° ee 
power, to bring the Supreme Court under his domination, 
to widen and widen governmental competition with investor- 
ning § owned enterprise; in short, to follow new paths early fash- 
ll tax § ioned by European dictators. 
» oe For the sake of America’s destiny, the men to whom 
yearly ' 
thinking people look for creation of full employment must 
not shrink from openly opposing Rooseveltian proposals, 
int is § plans, programs calculated to militate against these ob- 
= jectives. They must rip off their long-worn muzzle. They 
, pur § “ust become articulate. They must fight to protect the legiti- 
> em § mate rights of the many millions of stockholders and other 
omatt § investors of whom they are trustees. They must reassert their 
tights as sovereign citizens, brave all risks of Administra- 
te tional reprisals. “ 
proudly A long face doesn’t lengthen your importance. 


—s te 
: Kindliness 1S Godliness. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Where To Go From Here 


No matter what your political leanings, don’t let the elec- 
tion result deter you from going ahead resolutely to make 
the best of things. One of Napoleon’s generals, who sent 
him a long and most glowing account of a victory he had 
achieved, received this reply: “What did you do the next 
day?” 

Water which has gone over the millwheel can grind no 
more corn. Once, when I was getting from the original 
John D. Rockefeller the story of his business life, he made 
this observation: “We always tried to turn every disaster 
into an opportunity.” 

It is the bounden, patriotic duty of each of us, whether 
Democrat or Republican, to accept the national verdict 
gracefully, to put our shoulder cheerfully to the wheel, 
endeavor with all our might to do our own little part to- 
wards moulding a better future for America. 

During its darkest days, when invasion and even annihi- 
lation were threatened, Britain rang with the declaration, 
“There will always be an England.” Doubt not that there 
will always be a United States of America. 

* 
Selfishness sours. 
* 


Keep Away from New York! 


Keep away from New York! Above all, don’t dare to 
visit the city without first having obtained very definite 
hotel accommodations. Every hotel turns away many people 
every day and night. Even suburban hotels cannot house 
the overflow. Then, the taxi situation is the worst the 
metropolis has ever experienced. Time and time again I 
have found it impossible to hail an empty cab. 

Arriving at Grand Central Station the other morning, 
with baggage, it took a long time to grab a taxi. Another 
traveler, in desperation, beseeched me to let him go along— 
which, of course, I did. He said to the driver: “In other 
cities, passengers have to double up. Why don’t you do it 
here?” The reply: “It was done here for a while. But 
dressed-up thugs went in with other passengers and held 
them up so often that we were absolutely forbidden to 
double up. I’m breaking the law now by allowing you two 
to ride together.” 

Getting into decent restaurants is another annoying prob- 
lem. More often than not you have to stand in line an ex- 
asperatingly long time. Out-of-towners usually plan to go 
to the theater. Here also disappointment is the rule: Almost 
every show is booked away ahead. 

So, if you can possibly avoid it, stay away! 









Racial Dynamite In Detroit 


"Detroit is seething with racial dynamite.” This startling 
statement was made to me by a well-informed Detroiter 
during a visit to that elty within the last fortnight, In our 
jasue of March 1, 1948, I wrote thins 

I learned a lot during a tour of Michigan where | addressed large 
gatherings of business men and others in Detroit, Flint and other 
cities, All ia not well, Kepeoially disturbing was the information 
confided to me by a high Federal law-enforcing official that the ultra. 
radical element has seized domination of CIO unions and that 
Detroit's large colored population is becoming obstreperous, trouble: 
some, 

Since then Detroit has had, as all the world knows, seri- 
ous racial riots, But nothing having appeared in the news 
papers on this subject for months, | had taken it for granted 

as you doubtless have—that the situation had cleared up. 
The facta are, however, that the civic authorities are atill 
acutely apprehensive concerning what may erupt, especially 
when full-flood employment of colored men and women 
subsides, 

Detroit ia not the only center where the colored popula: 
tion has become bellicose, Under the New Deal, they have 
generated a belligerent attitude, you are told everywhere 
throughout the South, 

The recent rushing of 5,000 troops to Philadelphia to 
aquelch the strike of trolley car employees and to enforce 
the employment of eight (qualified) colored street car 
drivers so won the approval of Philadelphia's large colored 
population, | was informed there recently, that Candidate 
Roosevelt would receive practically every colored vote in 
the Quaker City, 

Our domestic racial problem is as far from solution as 
the racial problema which will confront the United Nations 
when they gather to set up the post-war world, 


* 
Don't expect Opportunity to keep on knocking. 
a 


Don't spurn sentiment, 
* 


Some Auto Men Have Queer Notions 


Visiting Michigan, | have learned that some auto men 
have developed what strikes me as a queer notion, namely, 
that after the war people will prefer the cheapest type of 
car regardless of its appearance, Such talk reminds me of 
a remark made by Calvin Coolidge when President, to Wal- 
ter S, Gifford, go-getting head of American Telephone & 
Telegraph. Talking after dinner, President Coolidge ob- 
served, “I assume your industry is pretty near the satura- 
tion point.” Mr, Gifford, very politely, replied, “No, Mr. 
President, when you reflect that there are actually more 
automobiles than telephones in America, we don't feel that 
way.” 

Coolidge flashed back: “Umph, people can’t show off in 
a telephone booth.” 

Now, it may well be that, especially on farms and in 
rural areas where the roads are not good, there will be 
more or less demand for a civilian type of the tremen- 
dously-lauded jeep. It may well be, too, that if manufac- 


turers produce a passenger car stripped of “style,” at low 
cont, an extensive market may be opened, (See page 13,) 

But human nature being what it is, and Americans being 
the kind of people they are, it is inconceivable that all de. 
sire for good-looking, stylish automobiles will fade, As the 
veteran advertising genius, Henry Ewald, phrased it year 
ago: “The family’s automobile is regarded, in a sense, ag 
the family overcoat.” 

It is my conviction that ownership of a fine-looking auto. 
mobile will continue to have powerful appeal, that beauty 
will be sought by the majority of individuals and families, 

Don't overlook the fact that the total savings owned by 
the people, especially those formerly earning modest wages, 
have expanded extraordinarily, to heights never before » 
proached, Many of them will want something better thay 
the very lowest-priced family automobile, 

* 
!{ you have ceased to enjoy legitimate 
jun, you are Ao be 
* 
Talk sometimes, listen always. 
* 


The Helicopter Is On The Horizon 


Will many of us soon be flying our own helicopter? 
| have just seen this invention in action, at the Bell Aircraft 
Corp,, near Niagara, It impresses a layman as possessing 
these advantages: It can be landed on and taken off from 
an ordinary home lawn or large city building roof, since it 






























can go straight up and down, Recently one was flown inside 
a Buffalo armory. Its manipulation is as simple as an auto 
mobile’s, It travels fast enough to suit ordinary folks— 
two-three hundred miles an hour. It can be operated at very 
low heights. It can stay still in the air. Its stability is extraor- 
dinary. If the engine stops, blades run free in “auto-rote- 
tion,” thus permitting safe landing. 

In addition to its attractiveness for private use, including 
the quick transportation of sportsmen to inaccessible re 
gions, among potential uses are forest fire control, pipe-line 
patrol, Coast Guard patrol and rescue work, disaster relief, 
short hauls for mail, short hauls for commercial cargoes, 
such as department store deliveries, operation of feeder lines 
to air terminals, and geological survey. 

But don’t expect to purchase one or to see them in wide 
spread use just yet. Its development has not been perfected. 
But the helicopter industry promises to become a source 
of considerable employment in the years following the war. 

7 
Winners: Preparedness, pluck, perseverance. 
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dam learned salesmanship from the ground up Sam’s deft way of closing sales won him a job 
.,» selling shoes, It taught him a lot about human selling automobiles. Five busy, fruitful years and 
ter? nature, too. That was what put him “on his toes” ambitious Sam got his chance at management of an- 
pter and caught the eye of a customer who was a local other dealership in a nearby city. 
craft automobile dealer. 
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we Within a year his ability to operate the business 4 Sam had set his mind on having a dealership of 
vuto- successfully earned him a partnership in still another his own. Before long he and a former employer be- 
ks— town. Sam quickly made good at it. Time passed, and came a Dodge-Plymouth dealer. That was in 1932. 
his bank account grew. But his thoughts still dwelt Since 1937, when his partner retired, Sam has been 
very constantly on larger fields. sole owner. 
‘aor 
‘ota: 
SAM’S success has been duplicated many times 
ling among the men selling and servicing Chrysler Corporation products. His 
re: story is a good example of competitive enterprise at work ... giving men of 
line energy and initiative the chance to progress as far as their beliefs, 
lief, desires and industriousness can take them. 
008, 
ines 
3 CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
ted. ' PLYMOUTH e DODGE e DESOTO « CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 





var. typical success story can be substantiated in every detail 


*k Of course, Sam isn’t bis real name. But the facts of this 
by records in the file of the Chrysler Corporation. 
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Prize winners in the Forses contest 
on “What Is Free Enterprise?” were 
announced in our November 1 issue. 
The following entry has been awarded 
the first prize of $250, in War Bonds. 


REE enterprise means an open 
road for merit. 

Under free enterprise the indi- 
vidual or group of individuals may 
accomplish and achieve in proportion 
to ability and capacity, Freedom of 
opportunity for all is the purpose of 
the free enterprise system. It recog- 
nizes the rightful heritage of the Amer- 
ican citizen to get ahead and it en- 
courages him to accept opportunity to 
improve his economic status. 

The individual is the basic unit in 
free enterprise. When this fact is un- 
derstood, the misconception that busi- 
ness is the chief beneficiary of the free 
enterprise system will be eliminated. 

Enterprise is not confined to busi- 
ness activity. An individual must be 
enterprising in order to live. And the 
freer he is to venture, the better he 
can live. That is free enterprise, 

He may join his activities with an- 
other, and in jpartnership the two of 
them may build a business. That is 
free enterprise. 

Or he may merge his interests with 
those of thousands of other individuals 
as stockholders in a large corporation. 
That is free enterprise. 

The success of business is the suc- 
cess of individuals, There could be no 
business, large or small, were there not 
free opportunity for the individual to 
act in accordance with his judgment 
and ability. 

Under free enterprise John Doe can 
go into business for himself, and by 
his own energy, integrity and initiative 
develop his business for the benefit of 
himself and the community. 

The Ford Motor Co. is a product of 
free enterprise. Henry Ford was a 
mechanic, not an industrialist, when 
he put together his first automobile. 
He accepted opportunity to make the 
most of himself. He followed the open 
road for merit. 


Prize-Winning Paper: 


What is Free Enterprise? 


By MERLE SIDENER 


Under the free enterprise system that 
open road for merit continues to offer 
opportunity for any American citizen. 
There is reward for thrift, hard work 
and ingenuity. Invention and discov- 
ery are encouraged. It makes small 
shops into big ones and then starts 
more small ones. 

Free enterprise in action may be 
observed all through life. The helpless 
infant is cared for by its parents, 
whose industry and thrift have made 
provision for him, The child goes to 
schools provided for him by others, 
for he is still dependent. Then he gets 
a job at a bench or a desk, with tools 
furnished by the employer. Now he is 
an employee. 

Soon he opens a savings account 
and becomes a capitalist. In time he 
buys a small shop of his own and is a 
proprietor. He hires one or more as- 
sistants and is a full-fledged employer. 

This transition is the fruit of the 
free enterprise system. It is evidence 
that there are no fixed classes in Amer- 
ica, There are merely groups of people, 
which under free enterprise are never 
static. Today's employee becomes to- 
morrow’s employer. . Today’s wage 
earner becomes tomorrow’s capitalist. 
Each individual is at once producer 
and consumer, buyer and seller, He is 


free to travel the open road for merit 

The free enterprise system discount 
class consciousness, It deplores hatred 
and intolerance. It holds that all me 
are created equal in opportunity, }j 
promotes good human relations, 

Free enterprise provides no special 
privileges. It comprehends restrictions 
on those who seek to take advantage 
of it for their selfish gains at the e. 
pense of their fellows. It protects by 
law and public opinion against fraud 
and unfairness. It calls for fair deal 
ing between all men and for regard 
for the rights of others, 

The best interests of the individual 
are served by private enterprise rather 
than by government enterprise. Rego. 
lation and regimentation are the anti- 
theses of free enterprise. Freedom and 
equal opportunity for each person to 
choose where he will work and for 
how much, without asking permission 
or getting approval from any govern 
mental or other organization, is the 
essence of the free enterprise system. 

Free enterprise is the sacred posses 
sion of every man, woman and child 
in America. It is the open road for 
merit, Freedom of opportunity must 
be preserved or all freedoms guaran 
teed by the Constitution of the United 
States will be lost. 






















Merle Sidener 


ligious organizations. 





The Winner 


A free enterpriser himself, Merle Sidener is chair- 
man and treasurer of Sidener and Van Riper, 
Inc., national advertising agency located in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and a charter member of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies. For 
five years he served as chairman of the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World (now the Advertising Federa- 


tion of America). 


He has spent 15 years in newspaper work, was | 
formerly city editor of the Indianapolis Star. One of the organizers 
of the Better Business Bureau movement, Sidener is a great believer 
in service, For 32 years he has been active in various civic and re- 


“Developing good human relations is my avocation,” he says. . 
“That's why I am an advocate of America’s free enterprise system.” 
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Is The Jeep Here to Stay? 


Can it invade peacetime markets? Will it replace the 
tractor? How much will it cost? Here are the answers 


conscious. Enthusiastic forecast- 

ers, anticipating a roaring de- 
mand for this rugged little blitz-buggy, 
are busy predicting a booming peace- 
time future for it. Practically everyone 
wants to own a jeep, they claim. And 
they envision it bouncing along post- 
war roads as a versatile substitute for 
horses, tractors, trucks, delivery cars, 
station wagons, power units, and, in 
some cases, even the family automo- 
bile. 

As president of the American Ban- 
tam Car Co. I saw the jeep develop— 
from a hunch to a blueprint, from a 
blueprint to a test car, and from that 
to mass production. I not only saw 
this development; I was a part of it. 
Along with Army engineers and our 
own staff of experts in the midget car 
field, I helped sweat out the designs, 
mull over the models and delete the 
bugs from the original jeeps. I bumped 
and bounced and skipped in the first 
ones that hit the grit, one of which is 
now in the Smithsonian Institute as 
the oldest surviving jeep. 

I can understand your desire to own 
and drive a jeep when you see movies 
of it high-hurdling desert dunes and 
jungle barricades, and practically 
climbing trees after Jap snipers. It’s 
the toughest, liveliest, cockiest and 
most concentrated quintessence of in- 
ternal combustion energy ever put on 
four wheels, I can even see the wo- 
man’s viewpoint when she wants to 
own a jeep because it’s cute. 


: war has made the world jeep- 


TOO MUCH BALLYHOO? 


The jeep is all of these things in 
war, except, perhaps, cute. As a blitz- 
buggy and a victory vehicle it’s tops. 
And I’m for it. But I don’t like to see 
it ballyhooed for what it isn’t, and 
wasn’t intended to be. 

In the first place, the jeep isn’t any 
substitute for the family car, even if 
the family car is still a model T. You 
may get quite a kick out of seeing it 

kangaroo capers in movie shorts, 
but that’s nothing compared to the 
kick it gives you in the spine when it 
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By FRANCIS FENN 


(As told to Berton Braley) 





Its shock absorbers are the passengers 


lights. The shock absorbers on a jeep 
are the passengers. It isn’t a family car 
because there isn’t room for a large 
family, nor even room for the legs of 
a small one. It may spare you worry 
about children opening the doors and 
falling out, because there aren’t any 
doors, nor any windows. This has a 
certain appeal for the fresh-air fiend, 
but after he finds he’s compelled to be 
a fresh-dust fiend as well, he won’t 
like it. And you can be sure your wife 
won't like it. That “cute” jeep will give 
her acute pains in the neck—and that’s 
no mere figure of speech. 

The jeep, in a manner of speaking, 
has a top. It’s a sheet of canvas that 
flaps and flops and billows, and if it’s 
raining it collects various pools in its 
many depressions and deluges you 
with the whole collection each time 
you hit a bump. Its flap-happy top, its 
cramped quarters and its aerial acro- 
batics are minor peccadilloes to a 
reconnaissance quartette of GI’s dodg- 
ing over shell-pocked terrain; but 
these are hardly qualities that make 
for comfort in a family car. After the 
novelty wears off, the family—espe- 
cially the feminine section—is going 
to begin thinking of how it looks, how 
they look in it, and how it rides. 
And the odds are high that they’re 
going to decide it looks like a mighty 


little war chariot and mighty little else. 

Your wife and daughter may ride 
in it to a party or a dress dinner once, 
as a curiosity stunt. But after they dis- 
cover what its springs do to their 
spines and its all-draft ventilation does 
to their gala garb, there’s little chance 
of them using it to drive to church, 
or a wedding, or any other social func- 
tion. Yet those are the places women 
want to go in a family car. So the dis- 
taff side of the family is pretty well 
out of the jeep picture. 


NOT BUILT FOR STYLE 


As for the male of the home, can 
you picture him driving to his office 
or a directors’ meeting in a jeep? 
Whether clad in a cutaway or the con- 
ventional blue serge, how do you think 
he’d look with his knees knocking his 
chin and his hat being bopped down 
over his ears every time he hit the 
top? 

But perhaps you see the jeep as a 
cheap, tough, handy little car to run 
around in, or to hit for the woods in. 
with your hunting stuff and fishing 
gear. This is a job it can do, but not 
too well. In the first place, for a car 
its size the jeep isn’t cheap. It costs 
the Army around $1,000. It would cost 
you about $1,200. You can buy 125 
horsepower, 100 smooth miles an hour 
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and a# lot of looks and luxury for that 
in a family car, The jeep has from 
60 to 70 horsepower and its top speed 
is around 70 miles an hour, And it's 
definitely not smooth, With your 
$1,200 conventional car you get a lot 
of storage-room, too, Put two men and 
two suit cases in a jeep and you have 
to tle your fishing tackle on behind, 
And while the jeep will go places and 
do things on trails the regular car 
would shy at, you'll want safety belts 
for yourselves, and the cans of evap- 
orated milk you take along will be 
butter, Remember when the model T 
was called a “rattling good car?” The 
jeep makes it look like a balloon-tired 
super-aixteen on a velvet highway. 


THIRST OF A CAMEL 


As for gas and oil-—the jeep has the 
thirat of a camel after a seven days’ 
drought! And it doesn’t wait seven 
days to develop it, Sure, that four- 
wheel drive pulls you through and out 
of almost anything, but you pay for it 
at each gas stop as the jeep pants up 
with its tongue out, It wasn’t built to 
conserve fuel-—it was built to concen- 
trate a lot of power in a small, tough 
package, and does it, But in peacetime, 
and on all but mountain crags and 
lumber trails, how often do you need 
that kind of power at that kind of gas 
and oil consumption? 

I've read a number of stories and 
heard a good deal of talk about the 
jeep as a pick-up truck and a tractor, 
as well as a power-house for the whole 
farm, All these things a jeep can be, 
If there were no other automotive 
equipment available, the jeep could 
pinch-hit at almost any job on the 
farm. But let’s see how its efficiency 
compares with the machines for which 
it is proposed as a general substitute. 
As a truck the jeep’s pulling power 
and weight-carrying ability are aston- 
ishing. But unless fitted with a special 
body——which would cost money and 
not be too capacious at that—it 
wouldn't hold a quarter of the load of 
a half-ton truck, and would use twice 
the fuel hauling it. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
found that the jeep will pull about the 
same load as a rubber-tired tractor of 
approximately the same size and 
weight and of less cost. But the jeep 
uses 50% more gas and oil in doing 
it, and as its engine works at twice 
the speed it would wear out a lot 
faster. It can pull a plow, harrow, cul- 
tivator, grain drill, mower or rake. 


But the driver of a tractor sits at the 
rear, where he can reach the controls 
of the implement he is using. The jeep 
driver sits in front, and there has to 
be a second man in the rear seat to 
handle the controls of the other ma- 
chine, That means twice the manpower, 
and manpower on a farm is scarce, 

In loading hay the jeep is still more 
of a manpower spendthrift, It can be 
used to tow a haywagon—-only a hay- 
wagon requires several men to pitch 
hay upon it, Hence few modern farms 
use haywagons, Instead, a buck-rake 
pushed by a tractor scoops up the hay 
as it goes along and unloads it in the 
barn—with one man doing the whole 
job, The jeep is no substitute for that, 

In a pinch the jeep can be used as 
a mobile power-plant, if you add a 
belt and pulley system for transmitting 
power from the jacked-up wheels, But 
a amall gasoline engine on a dolly can 
do the same job better and at a frac- 
tion of the cost, or you can buy a 
tractor attachment that will also func- 
tion at leaser expense, My own experi- 
ments have convinced me that the jeep 
is simply not a practical substitute for 
any up-to-date farm implement or 
vehicle, So in spite of the fact that I'm 
one of the men responsible for the 
creation of the jeep, | haven't one on 
my own farm, The jeep was designed 
for running the enemy ragged, not for 
running farm machinery, 


ROUGH ON TIRES 


There are a few other things that 
the jeep isn’t—as a peacetime car, It 
isn’t easy on rubber. It has to have six 
and eight-ply truck tires and, in addi- 
tion to riding rough on them, it is 
rough on them. You're not going to 
roll 25,000 miles on a set as you do 
with the old jalopy. 

While tough, the jeep’s durability 
hagn’t yet had a true test. In military 
service it can be driven to death— 
and then thrown away, if it isn’t 
knocked out by a shell in the mean- 
time. But as designed today, I doubt 
if it can go galumphing along gaily 
for a long term of years like a regular 
truck, pleasure car or station wagon. 

Then I don’t think there are any 
peacetime possibilities for the jeep? 
Certainly I do. Jeeps would be useful 
in delivering mail on rural routes 
where roads are bad, or where there 
aren't any. They’d make good cars for 
prospectors, sheep herders, and cow- 
men on roadless ranges and desert ex- 
panses. They'd be handy for telephone 


linemen and pipeline inspectors, |p 
short, they’d be swell as a substitut, 
for foot leather and horse shoes jp 
places where the jeep is the only ye 
hicle that could substitute. And they’ 
also fulfill the yen of youth for bound. 
ing adventure on and off the highways, 
The kids won't care how high it leaps 
or how hard it hits. Their muscles and 
their spirits supply all the resilience 
necessary. 


CAN BE IMPROVED 


But I still maintain that the limita. 
tions of the jeep as an all-purpose car 
are more numerous than its advan. 
tages. | don’t say it can’t be or won't 
be developed into a car that will satis. 
fy every reasonable demand for per. 
formance, economy and comfort, But 
I do say that as it is, it doesn’t and 
can’t live up to the glamorous ballyhoo 
that has been spread about it as the 
answer to every car fan’s prayer. And 
to those GI’s who want one anyhow, 
because they’ve learned to love the 
jeep in the Army, and to the kids of 
16 to 60 who say, “We heard you, 8 
what? I wanna own a jeep,” I’m afraid 
I've got to say, “O.K., but what makes 
you think you’re going to get one?” 
eventually you will, but as I see it, not 
right after the war. 

Estimates are that so far not more 
than a half million jeeps have been 
manufactured. You can pretty well fig: 
ure that at least 150,000 of these have 
been worn out or smashed up. Because 
it’s the most useful of military vehicles, 
the Army and Navy are going to retain 
at least another 150,000 for use in 
occupied countries and home-front 
posts. 

I don’t see how there can be, after 
the Armistice, more than 100,000 
jeeps available for civilian purchase. 
That isn’t going to supply a very large 
proportion of the 28,000,000 car own 
ers, nearly all of whom are waiting 
breathlessly for a chance at a new cat. 
Of course, if the demand is ravenous 
enough, the manufacturers will prob- 
ably fill it. But for all the miracles of 
conversion to war, and the miraculous 
speed with which we'll probably recom 
vert—and even allowing for the fact 
that jeep assembly lines are ready— 
it’s going to be quite a while before 
you get yours. 

All I’m suggesting is that when, 4 
and if your dream of owning one be 
comes a reality, the real jeep won't 
be what the ballyhooers have dreamed 
up about it. 
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Wanted: Some Industrial 
Statesmanship | 


ls public relations the 
weak link in the chain 
of private enterprise? 


667) USINESS has never needed a 
B sound public relations pro- 
gram as badly as now.” This 
statement represents the viewpoint of 
many experts who have analyzed the 
present status of America’s system of 
free enterprise. 

These men feel that though business 
is doing a magnificent production job 
to help win the war, it is doing a 
notoriously poor job of telling people 
about it. Public relations has, in fact, 
become one of the weakest links in the 
chain of “free enterprise.” 


PUBLIC IS SKEPTICAL 


Today, wartime prosperity, high 
wages and full employment are earn- 
ing business more goodwill than it 
has enjoyed in years. But this is merely 
atemporary condition. Lurking behind 
it, according to many observers, is a 
widespread suspicion of profiteering 
and a deep-rooted skepticism of in- 
dustry’s post-war promises. The trouble 
lies in the fact that though American 
business has no peer when it comes 
to selling goods, it has not yet learned 
how to sell itself. From here on, a real 
selling job may be needed badly. 

ne of America’s largest corpora- 
tions is doing all of its war produc- 
tion for a blanket fee of one-half 
its average profit for the last six years 
of peacetime production, or about 3%. 
Yet it has never publicized this fact. 
Another company had an original 
contract to build a war product for 
$2,000 a unit at a fixed fee of 6%. 
It is now building the same item for 
less than $1,000 a unit and getting 
4% of this amount as its fixed fee 
profit. This production triumph has 
never been publicized because “it 
is confidential corporation business.” 
And yet the company has had two 
strikes because the union thinks, 
among other things, that it is making 
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By MILLARD C. FAUCHT 


huge profits and can easily afford 
higher wages. 

Public relations is an art, but an 
art that functions along certain scien- 
tific principles. It is also an art that 
does not seem to be fully appreciated 
by the average business man. 

Possibly this is due to the fact that 
in its early history public relations 
consisted of a sort of “fictionized fact” : 
Stories of romantic trading companies 
opening the Great West; biographical 
epics about “merchant princes”; sagas 
of steel about the great railroad em- 
pires; and folklore about a land of 
free enterprise where thrift, diligence 
and “a good head for business” would 
surely carry one to the top. 

As the fictional approach gradually 
dwindled in favor, the public relations 
man became simply any good ex- 
newspaper man who could dash off 
stirring, patriotic and often plati- 
tudinous speeches for the president of 
the company. The less he said about 
what the company did the better. After 
this era came the period when the 
best type of publicist was the financial 
reporter who could eulogize stocks, 
bonds and mergers. Of most recent 
vintage, however, is the “publicity 
man,” a term synonymous with “fea- 
ture” stories, cheese-cake photography, 
horse-in-elevator stunts and a liberal 
expense account. The success of this 


type of operator is measured by one 
criterion—linage. Unfortunately, the 
quality of what is conveyed by the 
linage is often of secondary im- 
portance as long as the client’s name 
appears regularly. 

The latest sign of the times is the 
“public relations counsel,” who may 
be either an individual or a small 
company. Both are largely outgrowths 
of industry’s acute need for quasi-legal 
advice. Thus more and more of these 
men are ex-lawyers rather than ex- 
newspaper men. They tend to do more 
internal counseling, with “publicity” 
left to some lesser individual or to an 
outside agency. Often, this legal- 
minded public relations man’s number 
one advice on corporate matters seems 
to be “the less said the better—pub- 
licity will only help some bureaucrat 
to pry further into our business.” 


JOB FOR TOP EXECUTIVE 


Fortunately, some companies are 
now beginning to be aware of the dec- 
adence of this type of public relations 
program. For example, one of the na- 
tion’s most prominent business men 
recently declared that every company 
president or senior executive should be 
devoting at least a third of his time to 
the critical problems of business public 
relations. This view recognizes the fact 
that people aren’t satisfied to hear 
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Bemis, I'm afraid you don't quite understand what we mean by maintaining 
good public relations. 





merely that industry “has great post- 
war plans that will boost the standard 
of living to new peaks.” They want 
to know what these wonderful plans 
are, whether they carry any assurance 
of steady emplayment; whether they're 
realistic or just “agin’” any other plan 
the Government or labor may have. 
Post-war plans have to be sold, and the 
selling will have to be done by sound 
public relations. 

Business is beginning to feel an 
acute need for “something” to help 
steer a course through the troubled 
waters ahead, and it is recognizing at 
last that the “something” is going to 
have to deal with social and economic 
problems such as increased labor un- 
rest, more intensive political action by 
unions, possibly lower wages and less 
employment, higher prices, new prod- 
uct competition, market changes, ex 
soldiers with new concepts of quality 
standards, and international compe- 
tition. 

What, then, can business do about 
the situation? A good beginning might 
be to recognize the fact that industrial 
public relations is no longer something 
that the president or vice-president can 
attend to in his spare time. When a 
company hires a sales manager it 


proceeds in a thoroughly reatistic 
manner by employing a man trained 
to sell goods at a profit. Why not adopt 
the same procedure in acquiring a man 
whose job is to sell the company? 


408 FOR A SPECIALIST 


A capable public relations official 
should above all be equipped with a 
complete knowledge of the tools he 
must work with—the channels of pub- 
lic communication. This means more 
than the average newspaper reporter's 
knowledge of the functions of the 
daily press, periodicals, trade journals, 
radio, movies, news and speakers 
bureaus, conventions, etc., plus the 
“know-how” to utilize these media 
public relationswise. A good public re- 
lations director should also be a better 
than average economic and social 
analyst, in order to capitalize on forth- 
coming trends. The best public rela- 
tions thinking is done in advance. 

He should be an expert on handling 
people—not merely a “glad hander,” 
but a persuader capable of overcom- 
ing mass prejudices and influencing 
people to take definite actions as a 
result of programs based on facts 
rather than fiction. He must have more 
than a textbook knowledge of how both 
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business and government operate, Hy 
should be able to interpret the action, 
and motives of one group to the othe, 
and their combined actions to % 
heterogeneous and skeptical public, 
Assuming that the average corpc 
tion could find such a man, at lea 
two other factors would also 
necessary: First, a recognition by § 
corporation officers of the functions 
this new staff executive; and, second, 
the confidence, co-operation and ad 
ministrative assistance required {% 
him to carry out his mul 
duties. It should be remembered ¢ 
a first-class public relations man is by 
no means simply a “press agent”; nor 
is he a paid apologist for big b 
His function is to conduct, as a 
of business “Secretary of State,” 
company’s “industrial statesmanship!” 
not merely to peddle its publicity me 
leases. ag 
Business enterprise should set about 
revising its naive assumption thi 
goodwill is only a matter of faith. It 
is now a matter of facts, and con 
ing economic, social and “busi 
facts into merchantable goodwill is 
function of industrial statesrn 


* 
From President to 
Office Boy? 


WueEn the president of the company 
goes to work for his former office boy, 
that’s news. Yet that’s what happened 
during the rush season at Spiegel, Ines 
Chicago mail order house. 

Faced with a serious manpower 
shortage in its order handling depart 
ment, the company devised a solution 
whereby employees and staff members 
donated half their time to tasks a& 
signed them in under-manned depart 
ments. The program applied to top 
executives, buyers, salesmen, 
and marketing men, secretaries, clerks, 
etc. All of them sidetracked their regu- 
lar duties or worked overtime to com- 
plete them. M. J. Spiegel, president of 
the company, was assigned the task of 
filling warehouse bins with merchan- 
dise, for 20 hours a week, under the 
supervision of his last year’s office 
boy. Some 2,000 other “white collar” 
workers and executives performed sim- 
ilar tasks. 

This voluntary labor pool had im 
mediate results, After one week of 
training, order volume jumped 15% 
above the maximum attained before” 
the plan was launched.—E. N. Moore. 
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This is the seventh in a series of 
stories by business leaders con- 
cerning their “biggest mistake,” 
Next issue; Alfred Marchev, 











+“ ONCENTRATE on your own 
job.” 

That's sound advice, perhaps, 
but sometimes it misses the mark, 
Our joba may be bigger than we real- 
ise, If we don't look beyond them we 
may be making a mistake that will 
affect not only our joba, our business 
and ourselves, but our country as well, 

It waa just such a mistake that was 
made by one of the beat known execu- 
tives in America, a leader in one of 
the world’s important organizations, 

Colby M, Cheater started out as a 
lawyer in New York, in 1900, He was 
a law clerk in the office of Charles EF, 
Hughes, Later, he served with other 
firma, in one of which he was a part- 
ner, In 1919 he was made assistant 
treasurer of the Postum Cereal Co, 
later the nucleus of General Foods 
Corp.-rising to treasurer, vice presi- 
dent, president, and chairman of the 
board of directora, Today he is chair- 
man of the executive committee, Few 
executives have stood higher in Amer: 
ican industry, It was his organizing 
ability that helped to make possible 
the successful merger of 80 different 
products, and the companies produc- 
ing them, 


WARNED OF DANGER 


“Perhaps my biggest mistake,” says 
Chester, “was made during the 1920's, 
while my associates and I were un- 
usually busy trying to further the ex- 
pansion of our organization in the 
food industry. At various times during 
those years | was warned of a cam- 
paign that was under way to sell the 
public on the idea of having strangling 
government controls over business and 
capital, I was asked to do what I could 
to counteract that campaign. But | 
didn’t take the matter seriously, and 





Colby M. Chester: 
“My Biggest Mistake” 


As told to ALBERT FANCHER 


instead went on with my usual tasks, 

“That was an error, In the 1930's 
it became increasingly evident that 
great headway was being made in 
establishing in people’s minds the de- 
sirability of such sweeping controls 
over the entire business enterprise sys- 
tem and over individual incentive as 
to jeopardize the production of jobs. 
Here was something that affected 
everyone in business, whether factory 
worker or executive, It caused me to 
realize that we must do what we could 
to counteract the influences adverse to 
the public interest, 

“But what could I, as a business 
man, do? Well, my associates and | 
realized that a 
corporate en- 
terprise, like 
ours, is justi- 
fied only if it 
is prepared to 
render a pub- 
lic service. So 
we set about 
studying ways 
to improve 
our relation- 
tionships with 
our employ: 


Colby M. Chester 


ees, consumers, stockholders, distribu- 


tors and suppliers—everyone with 
whom we had any contact. And we 
added educational work through vari- 
ous business associations.” 

Chester did more than that, He not 
only made his organization an exam- 
ple of private enterprise at its best; he 
became one of the most effective 
spokesmen for it. He spoke before 
such groups as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, of which he is 
a member and former president. He 
gave much of his time and energy to 
the vital task of getting the story of 
business before the public. He knew 
that not only his own company, but all 
others were on trial; that the way of 
life which has made this nation power- 
ful and free, was being threatened. 

Today, business men are facing an 
even greater challenge. But they can 
profit from Chester's mistake, For 






what he learned then hits home to 
every business executive, whether he 
heads a department, his own small ep. 
terprise or a great corporation. 

Chester's mistake taught him that; 
(1) The business man must be a good 
citizen of his country, his state and 
his local community, and must pay a 
proper and just proportion of the cost 
of maintaining these institutions. (2) 
He must provide a product or service 
that fills a public want, and sell it at 
a fair price in an open market. (3) 
He must safeguard his stockholders 
investment and make it productive, 
(4) And he must reward his em. 
ployees adequately for their services, 
give them, to the best of his ability, 
job security, provide proper environ 
ment and working conditions, and see 
that the employee's family is protected 
against his death, 

There, vividly and tersely, is the 
success pattern for any executive, 


VITAL QUESTIONS 


Are we and our businesses playing 
the part of “good citizens,” of the Gov- 
ernment, state, and community? Does 
our product or service fill a public 
want, at a fair price, in an open mar 
ket? Do we protect our stockholders’ 
investment and deal with them openly 
and frankly? Do we pay our em: 
ployees what they’re really worth? 
Are their jobs as secure as we can 
make them, their families protected? 
Are environment and working condi- 
tions above criticism? Do we treat our 
people as we like to be treated? 

These challenging questions should 
make us think. Business is meeting its 
greatest test—reconversion., It must 
not only produce for prosperity; it 
must also provide jobs, opportunities, 
security. 

As Chester says: “Freedom of enter- 
prise and opportunity today face the 
bar of public opinion. Business men 
must first deserve the goodwill of the 
public. Then they must spread know! 
edge of their beliefs and their per 
formance, both as individuals and 
through their associations.” 


FORBES 
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FUNCTION OF 
THE TRAIN TELEPHONE 


train is not intended to 
rpace ewabched meode of caverta 


an auxiliary to establ 8 ing, com- 
munications ~ oy Fon nen making 
pom spre ve by giving all who are 
involved in train operation more thorough 
and quicker i tion as to what is 
ppening on the line. 

Main Line Dijtelans of DBR. have, long 
uipped pro levice 

> , signaling poe communication. 
Included are automatic signals, sig- 
nals in the locomotive cabs, interlocking 
-' power-operated and electrically- 





protection un 
track ts, telephones at signals, 
switches and strategic locations, tel 
writer networks, facsimile apparatus 
taaemiscion o train orders, and centralized 
trafic control. 
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TRAINS THAT TALK ON THE RUN 


by Induction Telephone! 


TRAIN 


P.R.R. Orders Million Dollar Installation for two 





ENGINE TO 
CABOOSE 








Main Line Divisions ... Harrisburg to Pittsburgh 


Instantaneous and continuous tele- 
phone communication between mov- 
ing trains and wayside towers, between 
engine and caboose, between train 
and train is now a reality . . . thoroughly 
tested and proved. Soon it will be a 
fact on two of the busiest divisions of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


This great advance in railroading has 
been in experimental operation on a 
branch of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for two years...not only to 
find possible improvements, but to 


learn the best ways of applying it 
more widely. 


The induction telephone is one of 
the many far-reaching improvements 
brought about by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad's never-ending search for 
new things and better ways. It is 
tangible evidence of the spirit of to- 
morrow that today is at work in 
railroading . . . perfecting and apply- 
ing ideas and inventions that ordi- 
narily would be considered as 
belonging to the distant future. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 


W 49,625 entered the Armed Forces 


te 408 bave given their lives for their Country 


Buy United States 
Wor Bonds and Stampe 
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Opportunities 


...in nursery schools 
By THE EDITORS 


HERE are 17,000,000 employed 

women in the U, S., a large per- 

centage of whom are mothers 
with children of pre-school age. There 
are many millions of other mothers 
living in apartment buildings and con- 
gested residential quarters where ju- 
venile play and recreation facilities 
are practically nil, There are widowed 
mothers who have to make a living 
and widower fathers whose business 
responsibilities weigh heavily against 
obligations to their offspring. The an- 
swer to this social problem offers a 
fine opportunity in the business field 

nursery-kindergarten schools. 


HUGE DEMAND 


So far, the number of such schools 
is only a trickle compared to the tre- 
mendous harvest awaiting develop- 
ment, The demand for these schdols 
comes not only from poorer people 
who have to work hard for a living, 
but also from the rich, who are willing 
to pay handsome tuition fees to give 
their children an efficient pre-school 
development. A recent survey by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. indicates that over 70% of the 
married women now in war industry 
intend to continue in employment long 
after the dive bombers quit bombing. 
This means that the percentage of 
working women and mothers will be 
permanently greater than ever before. 

Prior to World War I there wasn’t 
a single nursery school in the country 
worthy of the name. By 1924 there 
were 203. Beginning with 1933 special 
funds dispensed by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration brought 
1,400 more into existence, operated 
mainly as relief projects. Hundreds of 
new “war nurseries” brought the total 
number—both public and private—to 
about 2,000. Far from satisfying a 
total need, however, this increase only 
accelerated the demand. 

Actually, just before the war, no 
more than 75,000 children of pre- 
school age were being served, as com- 
pared with some 12,000,000 who need- 
ed it. One Nashville, Tenn., woman, 


sensing the demand, set up a private 
nursery school of her own and ran a 
classified ad in the local paper, offer- 
ing to take 25 children. The next 
morning the postman dumped enough 
letters on her porch to gladden the 
heart of a big mail order house. She 
got 93 applications in that one deliv- 
ery. Seattle, with only a few child-care 
centers, has about 1,500 children regis- 
tered and waiting to get in, with 
10,000 more who need it. San Diego 
has hundreds waiting, and so have 
most other cities. 

So far, the nursery-kindergarten 
schools already in existence haven't 
settled down to any fixed pattern, They 
range all the way from small super- 
vised places to park children up to 
fully-equipped pre-school educational 
centers. There are others that take 
charge of regular school children after 
school hours and during vacations. 

If you become interested in this new 
development from the standpoint of 
teaching opportunities, you can com- 
mand a better salary than the average 
public school teacher because the de- 
mand is keener. You stand a better 
chance if you’re a college graduate 
with special training in child psychol- 
ogy, although many teachers are now 
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being used who have had nothing 
more than a hurry-up training to meg 
the ever-pressing need. Many college 
are now operating nursery-kindergar. 
ten schools of their own so that pros. 
pective teachers can get first-hand 
training. 

A government-aid nursery school 
may be organized by a group of 
mothers or some other organization jy 
the community desiring it. The group 
simply applies to the Government for 
an allocation of money, the amount of 
which depends on the size of the proj- 
ect, and agrees to match the donation 
with funds raised locally. The money 
raised by this two-way method pays 
rent in a building, buys the necessary 
equipment and hires the teacher. A 
tuition fee is usually charged to keep 
the project financed. 

If you’re a good business manager, 
as well as a college-trained teacher of 
pre-school children, you can finance 
your own school. You can charge a 
reasonable tuition fee and draw patron: 
age from all classes. Before the war, 
50% of the non-relief nursery schools 
were private affairs which charged fees 
up to $400 a year. 


i> - 


A SOCIAL FORCE, TOO 


As a nursery school owner you can 
not only build a thriving business in 
a field where the demand is unlimited, 
but meet a great moral need as well. 
Many social authorities believe pre- 
school training to be one of society's 
best answers to juvenile delinquency. 

Naturally, the more equipment and 
facilities you can offer, the more tui- 
tion you can charge. The school build- 
ing and yards should be equipped 
with recreational facilities such a 
swings, slides, climbing racks, indoor 
games, etc. Drawing books, picture 
books and story telling are also im- 
portant. To house such a school you 
can rent a suitable residence building 
with an ample yard for a start, but 
work toward a structure built especial: 
ly for the need. At most schools of this 
type children are delivered and picked 
up by the parents. Other schools use 
station wagons that call for the young: 
sters at home and bring them back 
when the day is over. 

The nursery-kindergarten school was 
started primarily as a child-care ser 
vice for children of working mothers, 
but rich and poor, wage earners and 
leisure classes, aristocrats and social 
climbers now find it one of the best 
answers yet to a parent’s prayer. 
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Alex Stewart 
A Close-up 


By C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 


VISITOR to the spacious office 

of the director of research of the 

National Lead Co.'s research 
laboratories in Brooklyn gets the im- 
mediate impression that here is the 
scene of a vast amount of work, And 
yet there is little to indicate it, Papers 
are arranged in an orderly array on 
the semi-circular desk; sectional book- 
cases along three walls are closed; and 
a strong sense of methodical, yet un- 
premeditated, arrangement pervades 
the entire office. The whole atmosphere, 
in fact, reflects the personality of the 
company's director of research, gray: 
haired, dignified, but friendly Alex 
Stewart. 

That he's a top-flight executive is 
obvious at once, Soft-spoken, sincere 
and sure of himself, he has that 
searching, etrating look of the 
man who, while having an open mind, 
knows how to evaluate both people 
and problems. As research head of a 
company whose work goes back to 
pre-Revolutionary days, Stewart has 
guided some of the most intricate re- 
search in the field of non-ferrous met- 
allurgy, pigments and fatty oils. 


A LEADER IN TWO WARS 


“Without bragging,” he declares 
with his slow, friendly smile, “I can 
say that we played a significant role 
in World War I and we're doing our 
level best to better that record in the 
present war, with all the demands im- 
posed on our types of research. This 
time, however, the research man was 
better prepared to meet the emergency. 
Where our natural strategic resources 
were wanting we developed replace- 
menta, many of which, in my opinion, 
will stay with us long after the war is 
over.” 

Born near Philadelphia in 1892, 
Stewart studied at both Pratt Insti- 
tute, graduating in 1912, and Brook- 
lyn's Polytechnic Institute, leaving in 
1916 as we were preparing for war. He 
has never stopped studying, however, 
and every evening at 8:30 finds him 
in the library of his home in Moun- 
tain Lakes, N. J. 


Alex Stewert 


He secured his first job with Na- 
tional Lead in 1908, when he acted as 
general factotum for the chemists dur- 
ing his Summer vacations. He later 
worked under Andrew Mayer, Jr., who 
is now the company’s chief engineer. 
Mayer gauged young Stewart well, 
stimulated an interest in chemistry in 
him and urged him to take a night 
school course in the nearby high 
school, He even helped him with his 
studies, and when he obtained his de- 
gree he urged him to accept a job 
with the Wringwalt Linoleum Ob., 
New Brunswick, N. J., feeling that his 
budding chemist should have as broad 
experience as possible. Stewart stayed 
on for about two years and then left 
to take a position with the C. L. Con- 
stant Co., prominent mining engineers. 
It wasn't long before he was running 
the technical side of the business, its 
engineering, laboratory and research 
departments, and had 60 to 80 men 
working under him. 

After some 12 years of active and 
productive service, during which time 
he became a partner in the company, 
the death of the senior member neces- 
sitated a ent of conditions. 
About that time he suffered a setback 
in health and was forced to take a 
lengthy rest. 


“My illness,” he confesses candidly, 
“left me with a feeling that I neve; 
again wanted a position which @. 
tailed a great deal of responsibility, 
but I craved the opportunity to con. 
duct basic research. So when the op 
portunity was presented to affiliat: 
myself with the National Lead Co, in 
1930 I felt that I had at last ‘com 
home.’ I was content, and that mean; 
so much, for it frees one’s mind {for 
better work.” 

From 1930 until 1938 he served a 
research development engineer. By the 
end of 1938 he was appointed director 
of research, his present position. And 
most of his 1930 co-workers are stil 
with him today. I mentioned that this 
seemed quite a tribute to his directive 
genius. 

“Really,” he said, “I never make a 
point of directing anything materially, 
just spiritually.” He smiled and con. 
tinued: “By that I mean I try to stim. 
ulate the minds of my workers. As 
soon as the right response to the par: 
ticular project is awakened within 
them, they’re on their own. I feel that 
such methods develop initiative and 
strengthen interest, until the problem 
becomes one of personal pride. | also 
feel that unless laboratory research is 
handled this way, you're not apt to 
get sound results.” 


RESEARCH ON A BUDGET 


Stewart is of the opinion that all 
research should be definitely budgeted. 
“The executive must first realize,” he 
says, “that industrial research is nec: 
essary to the safety and development 
of his business. Secondly, the research 
director must realize that money is re 
quired to support the work. Money in 
industry is earned through the sale o! 
service or product, or both. The lab: 
oratory should justify its share by 
solid facts to which the accounting de 
partment can attest. With that end in 
view, sufficient funds should be st 
aside to provide for an adequate pro 
gram based upon a percent of the 
gross dollar sales.” 

Six feet tall and weighing 210 
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———_ POLAK 


Looneers a New Version 


of e-conversion 


Peetectten for war has created new 
methods of co-ordinating the plan- 
ning and development of products to 
supply future consumer demands. 

To save valuable time for business 
leaders and their engineers in product 
design and manufacture, Pollak 
has developed a new version of 


' reconversion. 


Briefly, it is a pooling of the Pollak 
experience in modern design, new 
techniques in metals, and production 
short cuts, with the brains of the 
planning staffs of American industry. 


This should result in increased econ- 
omy and efficiency in production. 

There is no obligation involved in 
this mutual planning. And it is suc- 
cessful. A number of mechanical 
parts and assemblies are already 
awaiting material and manpower 
releases to go into production 
at Pollak. 

It is likely that Pollak facilities 
and capacity are large enough to 
absorb the manufacture of some of 
your products too. Please write, 


phone or wire us. 





POLLAK 
PRECISION 
PRODUCTS 








POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Arlington, New Jersey 


DEVELOPING + DESIGNING - MACHINE WORK -— SPINNING » WELDING + STAMPING + BLECTRICAL WORK 
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pounds, Alex Stewart today is a splen- 
) did figure of a man, A one-time all. 
> round athlete, he believes in training 
> for his job in much the same manner 
_ that an athlete trains, He tries to fol. 
_ low a definite daily routine five days 
_ a week, When emergencies arise, how. 
_ ever, Saturday and Sunday also be. 
_ come additional working days, He's 
» on the job at the lab by 9 o'clock 
» each morning, remaining until 5 P.M, 
And when he works he really works, 
| Similarly, when he relaxes or plays 
he does exactly that and nothing else; 
' and woe betide the colleague who 
> mentions business during some purely 
» social activity, 

\ A home-loving individual, he usu. 
) ally spends his week-ends puttering 
' around his comfortable house and 
| garden, occasionally finding time for 
> a round of golf, He takes full advan. 
| tage of every moment of every day 
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not in the usual hectic, nervous way, 
but quietly and systematically, Every- 
thing about him, in fact, is poised, 
well-balanced, considered. 

He has a gracious wife in whose 
close companionship he finds much 
inspiration, They have three sons, two 
of whom are graduate chemical engi- 
neers, One of these is at present in the 
Navy. The third boy, just out of high 
school, has already enlisted in the 
Marines, 


WIDE INTERESTS 


A man of wide interests, Stewart is 
a member of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, the American Chemical 
Society for ‘Testing Materials, the 
American Ceramic Society, the Chem- 
iste’ Club, the Oil and Color Chemists 






























































What is your problem? Do you 
wish to sell out? Or would you 
like to have able associates who can 
take a load off your shoulders ? Do 
you want to hook up with notably 
successful management, post-war 
vision and abundant capital to 
make your business go places? 
Have you a subsidiary that has 






























































CAPITAL and MANAGEMENT “| 


A Message to 


Business Heads: Bankers 
Accountants a Attorneys 


As capitalists and industrialists we 
Buy Outright (For ALL CASH) . . Participate in. . 
Expand or Reorganize Businesses . . 


in any location or field to our liking 
where profit prospects are attractive, 


CARAS 








been neglected or do you know of 
a debtor who needs a transfusion 
of new blood, modern ideas, keen 
merchandising and sound financial 
support and policy? Are you in 
touch with a faltering business 
which proper reorganization, real- 
istic management and expert peace- 
time planning could turn profitably ? 





A; principals we would like to consider the purchase of 
solvent, well-established operating companies or their sub- 
sidiaries with at least $200,000 assets and regardless; of 
current earnings, We prefer concerns valued at $500,000 or 
more. |! investigation indicates to us that you should mot 
sell your business, we well frambly tell you se, Address your 
inquiry to Chairman of the Board, marked “Confidential”. 


AETNA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
565 Fifth Avenve + New York + Plaza 3-7870 
Bagaged in the Purchase and Operation of Mavufacturing and Retail 


Businesses for the pait tew years. 


Capital Available ~ - Over $5,000,000. 
cents eee 

















Association, and the Textile Research 
Institute. He is a member of two 
learned British bodies: The Institute 
of Metals and the Society of Chemica] 
Industries, He is also a member of 
the Alpha Zeta Chapter of the honor. 
ary chemical society, Phi Lambda 
Upsilon, and the Brooklyn Rotary Club, 

He holds many patents, some of 
which are basic, One of these concerns 
the use of protective colloids in the 
treatment of storage battery oxides, 
and has resulted in the development of 
the present two-three year storage bat: 
tery used in automobiles, etc. Another 
covers a new type of white lead (mar. 
keted as “111 White Lead” by the 
National Lead Co.) which is an en- 
tirely new composition of matter. He 
also was a pioneer in the development 
of the ferrosilicon process for the pro: 
duction of magnesium. 

Asked as to plans for post-war re- 
search, he says: “We have decided on 
research in many allied fields. For 
instance, the improved cultivation of 
soybean, castor bean, flaxseed, cotton: 
seed and related products, following 
agricultural research, will provide the 
industrial chemist with raw materials 
which he can dissociate into their ba- 
sic constituents and from them, by 
synthesis, produce a wealth of new 
materials—new plastics, resins, dry- 
ing oils, structural materials and 
probably many other unpredictable 
but useful products.” 


FIELD OF THE FUTURE 


“On the basis of this type of re- 
search,” he says with conviction, “I 
feel that agricultural chemurgy will be 
the thing of the future.” 

Stewart believes that the develop: 
ment of the magnesium industry in 
this country during the war will re- 
sult in a new “light alloy” era. In his 
own words: “With increased applica: 
tion in such fields as household equip: 
ment, building materials, automotive, 
aviation, railway and other transpor- 
tation, the probable tonnage of such 
alloys will surprise even the most en- 
thusiastic.” 

It is his earnest conviction that to- 
day's industrial research will provide 
the recoil for the shock of sudden 
economic readjustments which, he be- 
lieves, will undoubtedly have to be 
made. And he concludes: “The best 
post-war assurance that I know of is 
industrial research.” And when it 
comes to research, Alex Stewart is one 
man who believes in preparedness. 
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p's cleaning his conscience, as well as 

his furnace. He’s doing his job as 

a patriotic American. He knows that just 

a thin film of soot in the furnace cuts 

heating efficiency greatly. And today, it’s 
vital to conserve coal. 


This is not because less coal is being 
produced. Millions more tons are being 
mined this year than last. Mine opera- 
tors and miners alike are doing a splendid 
job, And there are adequate rail facilities 
for hauling coal to your city. 


ow to clean a 





But, certain grades and sizes of coal 
are needed for war production. And, in 
addition, your local dealer is handi- 
capped by a shortage in manpower, 
trucks and tires. So, be patient with him. 


Little, common-sense precautions can 
make your coal pile last 10% longer— 
and cut that much off your fuel bill. 
Clean your heating system. “Winterize” 
your house with weatherstripping and 
storm windows. Close off unused rooms. 
For other suggestions see your coal dealer. 


conscience ! 


One of the biggest jobs of the C & O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines 
along its routes, so we're in a position to 
understand the problem, and to know 
how essential coal is these days. 
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SY 
Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 





Save Coal— and Serve America 
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@ Give your legs and looks the best 
of it! These all elastic Poris Garters are 
“tops” for value, comfort, service. Ask 
for Paris by name. Look for the famous 
“Paris Kneeling Figure" trade mark on 
the package. When you say “! want 
Paris” you exercise your right to choose 
what you use. Trust the trade marks 
which have stood the test of time. 
Paris Super Quality, All Elastic Garter, 
$1. Other Paris styles: 55¢ to $1.50. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY ¢ Chicege « New York 





Casualties on the Home Front 
By NORMAN DAMON 5 


(As told to Norman G, SHipie) : 


INCE Pearl Harbor, 62,000 per- 
\ sons, half of them war workers, 

have been killed on American 
streets and highways, More than 
2,500,000 have been injured, During 
1944, traffic deaths have increased 
steadily, despite 6,000,000 fewer cars 
in use and with 5,000 or more leaving 
the road daily. 

Already the traffic accident rate is 
at a point where we have lost the gains 
of the past seven years, Unless we face 
the facts and act swiftly, we must be 
ready at the end of the war to accept 
the most shocking increase in traffic 
accidents the nation has ever known. 

In the first 60 days after wartime 
travel restrictions are lifted, only the 
most prompt and vigorous control will 
keep the accident rate from soaring. 
The first year after the war may well be 
the most critical year in the history 
of highway safety. Will we be ready? 
How can we get ready? Who is going 
to do the job? Everybody has his own 
answers, From 20 years of intimate 
association with all the agencies active 
in improving highway safety, I suggest 
the following procedures: 

First, state and community officials 
should make a detailed inventory of 
the entire state public safety program. 
Initiative and responsibility for health 
and safety of the public reposes on 
each level of government—federal, 
state, and local—varying according to 
its legal authority and jurisdiction. 
The concern of individual citizens is 
that in the acceptance of this obliga- 
tion by government, the regulations 
adopted shall be sound and developed 
by qualified safety authorities. 


A BIG JOB 


This immediately necessary inven- 
tory by state and local officials should 
be designed to answer such questions 
as: What trained manpower, equip- 
ment, funds, laws and regulations are 
available? Are they adequate to the 
size of the job to be done? The state, 
for example, has numerous traffic safe- 
ty functions—driver licensing, enforce- 
ment of state laws, recording of acci- 
dents and their analysis, construction 
and maintenance of roadways, train- 
ing of drivers, inspection of vehicles 


7 





and many others. In the coming battle 
against trafic accidents, every safety 
weapon must be the most modern 
available, in good working order, and 
with men and women trained to its 
fullest effective use. 

Other questions the inventory should 
answer include: Are state traffic laws 
adequate—and uniform with those of 
other states? Are administrative pro- 
cedures the best available? Are all en- 
forcement agencies working as a team 
with the prosecutors and courts? What 
is the status of the driver training pro- 
gram? (A big post-war headache will 
be re-training and “upgrading” of 
rusty drivers and elimination from 
the road of those who cannot or will 
not accept their proper responsibility.) 
Are designers and builders preparing 
plans to eliminate road hazards? Final- 
ly, what steps are being taken to en- 
list the public in getting the job done? 


ACTIVE SUPPORT VITAL 


In recommending these comprehen: 
sive inventories as the basis for a prac- 
tical, ready-to-go program, individual 
citizens and citizen groups must, of 
course, pledge active and continued 
support to public officials. An active, 
permanent state safety council, com- 
mittee or commission is vital to the en- 
listment of informed and militant pub- 
lic support. The findings of each state- 
wide safety inventory must be assessed 
against the immediate post-war re- 
quirements. A full-scale, ready-to-go 
accident prevention program means, 
among other things: Getting police de- 
partments back to full strength and 
stepping up driver licensing and ve- 
hicle inspection activities. 

We cannot stop with pre-war levels 
of efficiency. We must constantly do 
better if we are to keep pace with the 
problem. We must develop more ade- 
quate yardsticks of our safety needs— 
and then provide the machinery, the 
men and the money. The time is short. 
The need is great. Any community and 
any state can have as much safety as 
its citizens deserve—and as much as 
they are willing to fight for—when 
this war is over. 

{Norman Damon is vice-president of 
the Automobile Safety Foundation. } 
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Keep Buying Bonds— 
The More You Buy, 
The More They Fly! 


Ory Gi battlefront of the world, a new page in the history of 
warfare hi written by America’s paratroopers. We pay tribute to 
these gallajt mign! They have profoundly changed military strategy. 

y 


Perfect Eagle Parachutes, fabricated by our expert craftsmen, have contributed 
importantly to the brilliant successes achieved by our Army and Navy. This same 
perfection:and skill necessary for military parachute production today will be 
utilized in the fabrication of advanced parachute equipment and aviation textile products 
tomorrow. Eagle's executive and technical staffs .. . and precision sewing facilities .. . 

are now available for cooperative development of peacetime 
products, Your inquiries are invited for immediate attention. £ vi Follunrr 


President 


fagle Parachute 


CORPORATION 
LANCASTER, PENNA. 
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EAGLE WINGS 
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Suyone who has made 
ay ny escape 
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with an Eagle Parachute 
is eligible for life-time 
membership in the Ea vs 
bee Club and will 
a the gold Ea le 
ings Insignia of this 
organization. Write us if 


‘you are qualified. 
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Washington Outlook 


HE election leaves the close-range 
outlook unchanged, The anti-re- 
form complexion of the new Con- 

gress, despite a slight gain on the 

Democratic side, is substantially the 

same as before, The Democrats con- 

tinue to hold the numerical majority 

which vests the Party with the im- 

portant element of complete national 

responsibility, but Fourth-Term Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will have no greater 
control over Congress than in the past 
two years. The power of Congress is 
undiminished. The practical coalition 
of Southern Democrats and Republi- 
cans will carry on to prevent White 

House domination, 

The “lame duck” Congress will be 
disposed to go through only a few 
motions in a short session and adjourn 
sine die, before Christmas holidays. 


By CENE ROBB 


The only big “must” job is extending 
priority and other government controls 
provided by the Second War Powers 
Act which expires December 31. Crop 
damage insurance for farmers also will 
be voted before the end of the year. 

The two important business dates 
this month completely unaffected by 
the election are the Sixth War Loan 
drive for $14,000,000,000 starting No- 
vember 20, and the Westchester con- 
ference of 450 business representatives 
from most of the United Nations which 
convenes the same day. 

Within the next two months, how- 
ever, many problems which simmered 
through the campaign will come to a 
boil and require early action in 1945. 

1. Strikes. Labor unrest is mount- 
ing. Higher wage rates will be only 
part of the price exacted by unions to 
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keep their members on the job. There 
is almost no disposition in organized 
labor forces to write their own clean. 
up program for correction of malodor. 
ous union practices, 

2. Prices, While controls beyond 
the end of the war are accepted as in. 
evitable, there is as much danger that 
continued control of everything will re. 
tard the freer workings of price com. 
petition as that unrestricted prices will 
spiral to inflation. Greater flexibility 
is promised by OPA in handling its 
immediate problem of re-pricing items 
that will be produced under reconver- 
sion rules before hostilities cease, 
Capital goods and relatively scarce 
consumer staples like cotton goods and 
dairy products will be the last to go 
price free. 

3. Taxes. Tremendous pressures 
have mounted for tax relief. Strange 
combinations are at work. Many unions 
are joining with business groups to 
reduce corporate taxes. Unions see a 
basis for claiming higher pay from 
such tax savings. Many large business 
organizations are aligned against the 
withholding tax on small incomes on 
the ground it is a brake on buying 
power at the level where ability to con- 
sume must be increased. However, only 
slight changes in taxes are possible 
until the war is won. 

4. Rationinc. There are strong 
business elements which have flour- 
ished so well under wartime restric- 
tions that it will take government im- 
petus to put an end to rationing and 
restore competition. This situation is 
reported in some branches of the sugar 
business, in certain segments of shoe 
manufacturing and among some users 
of paper. Competitive conditions have 
created a similar problem of reconver- 
sion in the automotive industry. 

5. Foreicn Trape. Still the most 
neglected and perhaps farthest-reach- 
ing problem on the economic ag 
of the United States is post-war trade 
relations with the rest of the world. 
The workability of the peace is at 
stake. Yet into this vital sphere of ac: 
tivity has gone more bungling and 
more cross-purpose planning than in 
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almost any other wartime job of gov- 
ernment. Four import recent examples, 
each of significance, illustrate the ex- 
tent of the confusion. 

U. S. advocacy of “free air,” at the 
international conference in Chicago, is 
uttered without any participation by 
Russia, which is known to be flatly op- 

. “Free air” is a position dictat- 
ed in large part by the failure of the 
U.S, to place any reservations on the 
far-flung air bases it has built in, or 
for, a dozen United Nations affiliates. 

Justice Department policy and 
preachments are violently against the 
cartel, or “dividing up” method, of 
foreign trade development, while plans 
already have been announced by other 
government agencies for world-wide 
restrictions and divisions concerning 
production and marketing of petrol- 
eum products and certain food staples 
such as wheat. 

Agriculture Department is proclaim- 
ing agreements with Canada, Australia 
and Argentina whereby each will take 
over a fixed percentage of the world 
market for wheat. The U. S. share is 
set at 16%—about 75,000,000 bushels, 
or only a fourth of the normal surplus 
of a billion-bushel harvest. Export sub- 
sidies will be used to put U. S. wheat 
on the market at the world price. A 
similar program is being considered 
for cotton. In this way the seeds of 
another “plow under” policy are being 
planted. 

Lend-lease consideration for Britain 
during the interval between defeat of 
Germany and Japan is coupled with 
the British request to use these U. S. 
products to rebuild its export market. 
Under such a plan this country not 
only would re-enter its foreign markets 
after Britain was re-established, but in 
addition would have donated the goods 
to give this competitive advantage to 
the British. 
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THE NINE "DO MORES" 


Do more than exist: live. 

Do more than touch: feel. 

Do more than look: observe. 

Do more than read: absorb. 

Do more than hear: listen. 

Do more than listen: understand. 
Do move than think: ponder. 

Do more than plan: act. 

Do more than talk: say something. 
—Joun H. Rwoapes. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 53 of a Series 





Every two minutes throughout the day and night, from some 
airport in the United States, or Canada, or Mexico, an American Airlines 
Flagship takes off on a flight, vital today to winning the war. Tomorrow 
the Route of the Flagships will playan increasingly important part in 


the peacetime world. 


American Airlines letterhead, on fine Strathmore papery ex- 
presses the position and power of this great company. Your letterhead, 
too, should be “on the beam”: ..should get your story home. Today, when 
lighter weight paper must be used, quality is paramount. The Strathmore 


watermark is your assurance of that quality. 
Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 


Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATA MORE 2c 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





















“Forging Ahead in Business” is a 
ractical, thoughtfully-written 
ok with “punch” and common 
sense on every page. It carries a 
message of vital importance to 
every man who wants to make 
more money, get a better job and 
improve his station in life. 


Partial Contents: 
® Low of Success 
® Forging a Career 
® Organized Knowledge 
® Highway of Achievement 
® Making Decisions 
@ Failure and Success 


Noted Contributors 


Among the prominent men who 
have contributed to the Institute's 
training plan, which is described 
in “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
are: Thomas J. Watson, President, 
International Business Machines 
Corp.; Clifton Slusser, Vice Presi- 
dent, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; Frederick W. Pickard, Vice 
President and Director, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Simply return the coupon below, 
and your FREE copy of “Forging 
Ahead in Business” will be mailed 
to you. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 219, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 

$4 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 
64-page book—“FORGING AHEAD IN 





The Pattern 


PRODUCTION 


Don’t count too much on large-scale 
production of civilian radio sets when 
Germany succumbs. Why? Parts short- 
ages are expected to be severe... . 
Home-producing capacity of Ameri- 
ca’s construction industry should hit 
the 350,000 mark—within one post- 
Hitler year. Meanwhile, expect imme- 
diate peacetime building emphasis to 
be on safety and comfort rather than 
revolutionary innovations. . . . Steel 
output continues to drop. According to 
figures released by the Iron and Steel 
Institute, recent production fell below 
1943 weekly rates by over 35,000 tons. 


MATERIALS 


Contrary to the rosy estimates of 
some observers, there'll still be plenty 
of material shortages after V-E Day. 
Expected: Scarcities in leather, cotton, 
rubber, tin, lumber and paper. Espe- 
cially tight: Leather, cotton textiles. 
. . . America’s paint industry is look- 
ing forward to record-breaking post- 
war demands, both here and abroad. 
Bright spot: Reconversion woes will 
be conspicuously absent. . . . Cheaper 
and better—that’s the post-war out- 
look for nylon hosiery. Bad news for 
milady: Nylon stockings won’t run 
back to market until Japan is run out 


of the Pacific. 


FUEL 


Watch for an increase in household 
fuel oil rations. . . . With soft coal 
output lagging behind schedule, an- 
thracite is plugging the gap in home- 
front stocks with a production spurt 
that’s topping 1943 rates by some 230,- 
000 tons a week. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Expected decreases in rail traffic at 
the end of European hostilities will 
threaten a continuation of adequate 
transportation, warns the Association 
of American Railroads. Reason: De- 
spite higher operating costs, freight 
rates are still at pre-war levels. Mean- 
while, the ICC predicts a substantial 
boost in post-war traffic. . . . Compe- 
tition from black marketers, now on 
the increase, is driving many legiti- 
mate dealers out of the used-car busi- 
ness. . . . Manufacturers of heavy 
trucks will have to step up their output 
sharply to meet 1944 goals. Produc- 
tion for the first three quarters has 


of Business 


lagged over 20% behind schedule, , , , 
34,000,000 passenger cars by 1950— 
that’s Nash-Kelvinator’s forecast for 
the peacetime automobile market. Pre 
war total: 27,600,000. 


AGRICULTURE 


Don’t expect post-war farm produc. 
tion to sink to pre-war levels, says the 
Department of Agriculture, whether 
there’s a depression or not. Increased 
mechanization and improved tech 
niques will keep output high. . . . Pre. 
pare for some more cuts in U. S. meat 
stocks. In fact, say some observers, 
supplies may be insufficient for some 
time after the war. One reason: OPA 
price regulations are said to be still 
blocking production. . . . Over 6,344, 
000 occupied rural dwellings are still 
without electric service. Says the Agri- 
culture Department: A five-year rural 
electrification program would be “a 
tremendous stimulus to private em 
ployment.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Prediction: A race for international 
trade such as the world has never seen 
will get under way after the war 
among all leading industrial nations, 
says R. W. Gifford, Borg-Warner pres- 
ident. Possibility: A peacetime world 
trade of $80,000,000,000. Potential 
U. S. share: $18,000,000,000. . . Don’t 
be surprised if export controls are re- 
laxed even before a Eurppean victory. 
Why? So U. S. traders can “jump the 
gun” in the race for foreign markets. 
Meanwhile, look for Asia to .blossom 
forth faster than Europe as a post-war 
export market. 


LABOR 


Prepare for a nationwide drive to 
push “equal pay” laws through state 
legislatures. Says Margaret Hickey, 
chairman of WMC’s women’s advisory 
committee: “Both men and women vill 
have greater pay security if wages are 
predicated on merit rather than sex.” 
. . « Though resumption of civilian 
production will provide great numbers 
of jobs, “a bigger reservoir of post: 
war employment will be found in the 
fields of distribution and trade, and 
in the finance, service and related im 
dustries,” says Eric Johnston. Signif- 
cant: If every service establishment 
would hire only one more employee, 


2,000,000 jobs would be provided. 
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What more proper than 
good business vision for 
yourself, if your business 
is to help others see better? 
The Continental Optical 
Company, making precision lenses 
and mountings, is one of thousands 
of large and small organizations us- 
ing the “Fact-Power” of Kardex 
Visible in their administrative con- 
trol systems for this purpose. 
With the Army and Navy asking 
for more and more output... with 
supplies hard to get and speed de- 
manded in locating and moving ma- 
terials oh to the production line, 
Kardex Visible Systems of Record 
Administration have more than filled 
their vital role. As Thomas S. Hood, 
Continental President, says, “Any- 
body who can read can tell where 
we have what, and how much, We’re 
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HOW AN OPTICAL COMPANY 
SEES WHERE IT’S GOING 





eliminating dead stock and sav- 
ing money. We don’t have to 
fight to find facts.” 
Working on after-the-war 
plans,. Continental also finds 
its special Kardex System of Sales 
Control is proving invaluable. With 
speed and ease Kardex provides de- 
tailed-breakdowns of sales by 
customer and product, plus a 
visually charted picture of sales 
by line classification as part 
of the record. Usable facts are 
instantly available for execu- 












tive review and decisions. 

In every business there’s need 
for the “Fact-Power” of Kardex with 
its exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal 
control. 

For the best means of seeing 
where yours is going, just call our 
nearest Branch Office. 


“With Kardex you 
don’t have to fight 
to find facts.” 


— Continental Optical Co. 
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REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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fills the need! 
It may fill your need but we don’t 
KNOW, for while each type TULOx 
tubing has its advantages, each also 
has its limitations. 

We do know that our exclusive 
process enables us to manufacture 
TuLox from many different base 
resins, in simple or complicated cross- 
sections of micromatic dimensions. 
They can be in color or colorless— 
transparent, translucent or opaque. 

We do know that TuLox has f 
proved itself on the fighting fronts 
and in industry—and has taken its By 
well earned place as an important : 
material in its own right. 

We do know that Tutox is defi- 

Ay: nitely included in the post- [> 
se war plans of many unre- [© 
lated industries. ; 
Perhaps even yours? 


TWLOK EXTRUDED PLASTICS, ~ 
NEW CANAAN AVE. NORWALK 
itn in oSeun nome oman 
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Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating exndinion, etc. 










> You Can Get a 
> FREE COPY 
> from Any GM 
> Dealer—or by 
> Using Coupon. 


tee automoerne 


USER'S GUIDE 


waarmee Seoeteronsl i 
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Customer Research Dept., Room 1748 
™ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH." 


r 
Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 
! 
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“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE" 





















ON THE HOME FRONT 


Taxes and Efficiency. James F. 
Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization, 
recommends that the U. S. follow the 
example of Britain in order to achieve 
the utmost industrial efficiency for 
post-war competition. In Britain, mod- 
ernization of plants and machinery is 
encouraged by liberal tax allowances. 
Manufacturers who build new plants 
are allowed to deduct, in the very first 
year, 10% of the cost from the profits 
on which they would pay taxes. The 
period in which such plants are com- 
pletely depreciated and written off is 
thus shortened to 50 years. To encour- 
age the purchase of new machinery, 
Byrnes advocates, in the year it is 
purchased, a deduction from taxable 
profits of 20% of the cost. 


Foreign Trade for Prosperity. At 
least 5,000,000 post-war jobs in this 
country will hinge on the development 
of substantial foreign trade, says Basil 
Harris, president of U. S. Lines. He 
reveals that a recent survey of 12 in- 
dustries showed a dependence on for- 
eign trade for a very substantial part 
of their activity. For example, exports 
and imports will give post-war jobs 
to 80,000 steel workers, one day’s pay 
out of six to every soap worker, two 
days’ pay out of six to every tobacco 
worker and six weeks’ pay a year for 
every photographic goods worker. 
Says Harris: A strong American mer- 
chant marine is essential to safeguard 
this trade by assuring prompt deliv- 
ery of our products, eliminating the 
necessity of “waiting in line” for for- 
eign flag vessels. 


International Air Travel. The Air 
conference held this month and at- 
tended by delegates from some 50 
nations is expected to solve problems 
cutting across national interests. Most 
nations are agreed that to make post- 
war travel practicable, commercial 
planes of all countries must be free to 
fly over each other’s territories. The 
principal point of disagreement is like- 
ly to be over the right of a line owned 
in a foreign country to pick up all the 
business it can in another. Permission 
to do this, in the case of steamships, 
prevented the development of ocean- 
going steamship business in certain 
countries in the past. Great Britain is 


Post-War Plans 


understood to favor traffic quotas fo 
various nations, while our civilian aj 
authorities are apparently undecide 
as to whether we should restrict th 
right of “pick-up” in this country 
lines owned by our own nationals o 
permit unfettered competition. Cop. 
cealed subsidies by foreign gover. 
ments would be injurious to free com. 
petition. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Territorial Aggrandizement. Al. 
though the Atlantic Charter, as one 
of its principles, opposes the acquisi- 
tion of territory, the Netherlands Gov. 
ernment has announced that, as a re. 
sult of the extensive damage during 
the German occupation, the recuper- 
ative power of the Netherlands has 
been gravely impaired. Consequently, 
says the Government, it is possible 
that the Netherlands will either have 
to annex adjoining German territory 
or bring it within the orbit of the 
Netherlands in some other manner, 
on a provisional or permanent basis. 
Similarly, Anthony Eden, Britain's 
Foreign Secretary, has announced that 
Italy’s former possessions in North 
Africa will not be returned to her after 
the war. 
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WHICH CONTROLS YOU? 


Science says that the chemical elements com- 
posing a man’s body may be bought for sixty 
cents at a pharmacy shop. But the real part of 
you is the -infinite, creative power within—i 
makes YOU a living, vital g- 

By the proper use of this creative sloegle 
force within you, ros can DOMIN ATE Y 
LIFE and MASTER THE SRO TTIONS 
WHICH SURROUND YOU. The Rosicrucians 
have shown thousands of nking men 
women how to use this infinite power. Lear 
to direct the inner processes of your mind. 


This Free Book Explains 


The Rosicrucians will send the SINCERE 
SEEKER a free scopy of the new book, m 
Mastery of Life tells how you Fy Pent 
come a prod aay a these age-old truths. Address 
a letter (not a postcard of curiosity) to: 


Scribe R. M. A. 
The Rosicrucians 
—AMORC— 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization 
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Thinking Americans Today. = 
ARE NOT TOO FREE WITH FREE SPEECH 


Since our republic was founded, no privi- 
lege has been guarded more jealously than 
the right to talk things over—a right for 
which men had fought in vain for centu- 
ries. The more viewpoints discussed, the 
clearer our national vision and the 
stronger our national unity. 


Today, public opinion in America asks 
us all to protect our privilege. It warns us 


* 


against spreading rumors thoughtlessly 
or circulating information helpful to the 
enemy. It urges us to challenge the person 
with “inside information on the war” by 
asking him, ‘‘Where did you get your 
facts?” It reminds us that the enemy lays 
important plans by piecing together little 
scraps of offhand information. There is 
no such thing as unimportant gossip. 
* 


Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into the manufacture of: 
Rubber - Aluminum + Medicines - B Complex Vitamins - Hospital Diets 
Baby Foods - Bread and other Bakery products + Vitamin-fortified 
cattle feeds - Batteries - Paper » Soap and Textiles—to name a few. 


Budweiser 


‘TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, OFF 
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When a product maintains 
the character that people 
respect, they are quick to 
demand it. Generations ago, 
the makers of Budweiser set 
a standard—distinctive in 
taste, pure, good and dis- 
tinguished for its uniform 
quality. That’s why people 
everywhere have agreed that 
Budweiser is “something 
more than beer’. No won- 
der it is the most popular beer 
in history. 
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GOLD DREDGE- 
-1945 MODEL 


Progressive firms today recognize em- 
ploye-produced ideas as golden assets. 
Getting that gold out where it ‘can 
benefit your business is the specialty 
of the Morton Suggestion System. 
Modern as a gold dredge, this equip- 
ment far outstrips prospector pan 


methods of reaching employe ideas. 


The Morton Suggestion System 
produces a steady flow of high qual- 
ity precious material. Organizations 
of every size and type respond to the 
professional way the Morton System 
does its job. 

In more than 10,000 installations 
to date, this modern idea-producer 
has earned literally millions of dol- 
lars for its users. In the times just 
ahead, ways of lowering operating 
costs, reducing waste and increasing 
efficiency will be worth important 
money to your business. You can get 
them with the Morton Suggestion 
System—and at surprisingly low cost. 


Get the complete facts about the 
Morton System immediately. Drop us 
a line today for the cost-free details 
—there’s no obligation. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


ON. Leamington Ave Chicago 44, Ill 









INSIDE-OUT VISUALIZER 


Combination “diagram - phantom” 
drawings are being used by. Chicago’s 
Creamery Package Manufacturing Co. 
to make its milk processing machinery 
“come alive” for the non-technical 
sales prospect. Called a “CP Visualizer 
Chart,” the picture is a six-color, open- 
work, perspective milk-flow diagram 
that reveals the machinery’s inner 
workings as well as its outward ap- 
pearance. The diagram is replacing a 
highly technical blueprint which even 
skilled engineers had difficulty in un- 
derstanding. 


INGENIOUS 


Credit Consolidated Aircraft engi- 
neers: with developing an ingenious 
three-dimensional positioning appara- 
tus designed to save millions of dollars 
and man-hours in setting up jigs and 
fixtures for aircraft, automobile and 
other large machine construction. Big 
as a good-sized house but accurate to 
five-thousandths of an inch, the device 
enables the manufacturer to locate a 
desired point in three-dimensional 
space as quickly and surely as the 
draughtsman can position his two- 
dimensional drawing. 


CANNED MAGIC 


A can with a disappearing spout— 
that’s the latest thing in the container 
field. Designed to carry fuel for ski 
troopers’ portable stoves, a screw top 
releases a sliding spout that can be 
inserted into the stove’s fuel hole. The 
can is squeezed like a bellows to squirt 
the fuel without spilling a drop. The 
spout then slides back into the can, 
out of the way. After the war, house- 
hold oil cans may also adopt this 
spout-disappearing act. 


IT’S A PIPE 


Something new in stoves is a post- 
war automatic model designed in the 
shape of a pipe. Capable of being in- 
stalled in a 2 by 3 foot space, this new 
tubular stove is expected to do away 
with most of the work involved in 
stoking and ash removal. 


ADVERTISING POLICY 


Modern Plastics and Modern Pack- 
aging magazines are making a hit with 
service men and women by permitting 


New Ideas 





honorably discharged veterans to rup 
free classified advertisements stating 
their availability for employment. The 
only stipulation: They must have had 
some previous experience in the fields 
of packaging or plastics. 









SELF-LOCKING NUT 


A radically new self-locking nut will 
soon be available to war industry, ac. 
cording to the Dzus Fastener Co., Inc,, 
Babylon, N. Y. Perfected after years 
of exhaustive experiments, the new nut 
eliminates current difficulties in pre. 
cision fastening as well as the need for 
accessories—such as cotter pins or 
wiring—now used to keep the nut in 
place. Claimed to be able to maintain 
its locking features regardless of the 
number of times it’s screwed on and 
off, the self-locking principle will not 
injure the thread of either the bolt or 
the nut. 



















CAN OF DYNAMITE 


The tin cans that used to hold in- 
secticides on home-front shelves are 
now anti-tank grenades. Small enough 
to carry in a soldier’s pocket but pow- 
erful enough to cripple enemy tanks, 
they’re filled with chemicals that ex- 
plode when they hit the target. These 
canned grenades can also be used as 
delayed action land mines, demolition 
charges and _ mechanically-detonated 
booby traps. 













“MECHANICAL EYE™ 






Blind workers who labor at danger- 
ous, high-powered war machines are 
now being protected by an ingenious 
RCA-developed “mechanical eye.” It’s 
a photo-electrically-controlled shut-off 
switch that automatically stops a ma 
chine as soon as the operator’s finger 
approaches the danger zone. No mat 
ter how fast the machine is going, the 
device will stop it in a hundredth of 
second. 
















RUBBER MAP 





Folding rubber contour maps are 
now playing a big part in Allied im 
vasion fleets. The Navy’s Amphibious 
Division at Norfolk, Va., makes 4 
plaster replica of enemy coasts, exact 
to the last boathouse. This is sprayed 
with latex and cured in a hot oven, 
after which the latex peels off. After 
tinting with appropriate landscape 
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colors, the map is simply rolled up 
and installed on an invasion barge, 
ready for service. 


BURGLAR-PROOF SAFE? 


One resourceful Denver automobile 
dealer has concocted a novel scheme to 
prevent burglars from rifling his safe. 
He has simply equipped it with a tear 
gas attachment that goes off automati- 
cally when the safe is broken into. 
Proof of its workability was estab- 
lished recently when the gadget drove 
away would-be thieves before they 
could get at a compartment containing 


$5,000. 


ALLIGATOR OIL? 


Alligators, long a source of hides 
for luggage, shoes and hand bags, are 
now popping up as a new source of 
oil. Mixed with fuel oil, alligator oil 
is reported as being used successfully 
in Brazilian power plants. 


VERSATILE VAPOR 


A new odorless and non-inflamma- 
ble vapor, developed by Northwestern 
University’s Technological Institute, is 
an efficient check against a variety of 
air-borne diseases. Useful for homes, 
offices, factories or theaters, it’s said to 
be capable of halting the spread of 
chicken pox, scarlet fever, measles, 
pneumonia, tonsilitis and catarrhal 
and rheumatic fevers. 


* 


TO THE POINT 


Our forefathers knew the dangers 
of the super-state. Officials, by virtue 
of titles and impressive powers, do not 
become more than mortal. The bureau- 
crat is neither wiser nor better than 
you or I doing the same job for our- 
selves, He is merely more irresponsi- 
ble. His mistakes are “on the house.” 
—Eric A. JoHNsToN, president, United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 


Bankers rely a little too much on the 
Government but soon should depend 
again on their own initiative—Lero T. 
CRowLey. 


If Empire preferences are abolished 
there is every expectation that these 
exports may decline. I find no desire 
to maintain Empire preference solely 
for political prestige, but the British 
problem is based entirely on the coun- 
try’s economy. If they don’t export 

don’t eat—Watiace B. Puit- 
LIPS, president, American Chamber of 
Commerce in London. 
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CONTROLS HEAT 
For Highly Specialized Fields 






perfected by Young. It maintains proper operating temperatures for both lube oil and 
jacket water of internal combustion engines that drive high pressure water pumps. This 
compact unit is both efficient and dependable . . . has a large capacity built-in surge 
tank and is constructed of materials that are resistant to salt water corrosion. 
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Many oil wells, once considered exhausted, have been given newt Stcing com- 
pressed gas into the earth to drive out the laggard oil. In the process of compression, gas 
becomes heated. This heat must be removed before the gas is injected.into the ground. 
Young designed. Evaporative Coolers are widely used by the petroleum and chemical 
industries to reduce gas temperatures. 


HEAVY DUTY_ 
RADIATOR 


eae Power unit must meet different requirements, the engine radiators 
must be designed to corresponding specifications. Young has developed heavy duty 
radiators that maintain engine jacket water at efficient operating temperatures for many 
shovel manufacturers. One of the most spectacular applications is on a machine with a 
bucket large enough to hold a two-ton truck. 











HEAT TRANSFER ENGINEERS 
Manufacturers of Oil Coolers @ Gas, Gasoline, Diesel Engine Cooling Radiators @ Intercoolers @ Heat 
Exchangers @ Engine Jacket Water Coolers ° Unit Heaters © Convectors © Condensers © Evaporators © Air 
Conditioning Units @ Heating and Cooling Coils ¢ Complete Line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 So. Marquette St., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


Application Engineers in Principal Citie. onsult Your Telephone Directory 
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For the 
ACTIVE AMERICAN 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


Near White House 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
With the 
LAFAYETTE ROOM 


Just imagine home cooking by 
a 


A Jeti Ford Enterprise 


Please reserve accommodations in 
advance. 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


WASHING 


heW TRIUMPH 
OVER DEAFNESS 


Maw Males — just 
hearing ——_ 

















a hag Reoult ule Maio’ tn 
ma experience viding 
of precision hearing test i instruments 


used by U.S. Army, Navy, airlines, 


ear 
Warrrs for free booklet, ““Your Hear- 
~What Ie It Like?”’ Tells of latest 


nalyzing and restoring 
MAICO CO., Ine 


Dept. 22-A, 21 N. 3rd S., 
Lt Maico brine back the sounds you're missing ! 



















EW PAYROLL TAX 


Errecrive January 1945 


FREE BULLETIN 
= qe O66 Sev Roll 
siding Tax 
USE A TELCULATOR—30 Day Trial 
The faster — easier way — inexpensive 
TELCULATOR CO., 2144 (8) Madison Ave., Tolede 2, Ohie 
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The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the aa- 
vertiser ts based upon 
its essential value to 


the reader. 

















OW will President-maker Sidney 
H Hillman be rewarded? 

Will Mr. Roosevelt be content 
to make him Secretary of Labor? 

Or will he jeopardize our national 
wellbeing by acquiescing in demands 
from highest-paid union members that 
wages be still further boosted? 

Industry, America, is confronted 
with a new political-economic situa- 
tion. True, John L. Lewis was the 
financial angel behind Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first re-election. But that alliance was 
later severed. However, Lewis didn’t 
begin to play the part in the 1936 elec- 
tion which Hillman has played. Lewis 
had no Political Action Committee, 
didn’t dominate the Democratic con- 
vention, didn’t override Mr. Roose- 
velt’s choice of a Vice-President, as did 
Hillman. 

When Lewis sought brazenly to “col- 
lect” from President Roosevelt, he was 
turned down. But will the President 
exhibit similar independence towards 
Hillman? 

These are momentous questions. 
How they are answered by President 
Roosevelt will vitally affect every 
American citizen, family. 

The outlook is aggravated by the 
fact that President Roosevelt’s titular 
Party, the Democrats, will have a 
clear-cut majority in the next House. 
Will they revert to the obsequious 
status of mere rubber stamps? Or will 
they give heed to the manifest trend of 
the American people away from un- 
democratic New Dealism, a_ trend 
clearly recognized by Candidate Roose- 
velt in his campaign speeches express- 
ing eagerness to co-operate with free 
enterprise—very different from the 
days when he revelled in such epithets 
as “Economic Royalists,” “Princes of 
Privilege,” etc. 

It can be hoped that Congress, tak- 
ing note of public sentiment, will act 
on the principle that genuine employ- 
ment, adequate self-supporting employ- 
ment, can be furnished and perma- 
nently maintained only by investor- 
owned enterprise, not by government 
handouts. 

It behooves every type of employer, 
every investor, every small business 


B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Election Accepted Calmly; 
Vigilance Now Imperative 





man to become extremely vigilant, to 
watch every move essayed by the Ad. 
ministration, and to oppose boldly 
every political maneuver injurious to 
preservation of the American way of 
life. Campaign promises are one thing, 
attempted performances may be quite 
different—from the first time he ran as 
President, when he solemnly avowed 
that he would reduce Federal expendi- 
tures by “at least 25%,” Franklin D, 
Roosevelt’s solemn promises and 
pledges haven’t been fulfilled quite 
one hundred per cent. 








VERDICT ACCEPTED CALMLY 


“Wall Street’s” calm acceptance of 
the November 7 verdict revealed that 
it—as well as this publication—had 
accurately anticipated the result. 

Does this not suggest that even un- 
expectedly early peace in Europe would 
also prove to have been discounted? 

This writer’s opinion is that Ger. 
many’s surrender will precipitate no 
financial upheaval, that certain groups 
of stocks may suffer appreciably, but 
that other and more numerous groups 
will weaken only moderately and tem- 
porarily, if at all. 

Our war-ballooned “prosperity” is 
in reality the very antithesis of pros 
perity. Prosperity means the building 
up of wealth. Never before in history 
did our own country and the world 
suffer one-tenth of the destruction of 
wealth now being experienced. We and 
the world are every moment, every 
hour, every day becoming appallingly 
poorer. 

Therefore, the advent of peace will 
be essentially, unqualifiedly beneficial, 
regardless of what may immediately 
befall some stocks. 

Talks with men who have recently 
returned from Europe inspire hopeful- 
nees that Germany will not hold out 
much longer. One American leading 
the British plant of an important Unit- 
ed States company states: “Knowing 
well the havoc wrought by bombs in 
London, I cannot conceive how Ger 
many can much longer withstand the 
immeasurably greater havoc being 
wrought by bombs in nearly all her 
principal cities.” 
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Durability is a ‘‘must’’ in the Bazooka. Steel sup- 
plies it. Just as steel provides strength, toughness, 
resilience and other qualities essential to war equip- 
ment of all kinds. Many of the better war steels have 
come from the laboratories of United States Steel. 
They’ll be made into products for you when peace 
comes. Waffle irons and lawn fence. Automobiles and 
furniture. And the U-S-S Label will identify these 
products as made from quality steel. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 


‘PANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 


STEEL COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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GET RID OF ’EM 


ES 


Smoker's 


‘B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Make your pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un- 
seen in ordinary tobaccos. Country Doctor’s 
extraordinary blending experience, the skill- 
ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
perfect moistening agent ... make possible 
this exclusive blend. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. You'll like it. 


Country Doctor 
Pipe Wixtare 








PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
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INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 
B. A. Javrrs, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counset 


Non-Profit 
B. C. Forses, Presipent 


League's 1944-45 Objectives 


HERE are many factors discour- 

aging the American investor, de- 

terring him from venturing his 
hard-earned capital, making impossible 
a just return on his investments or 
prohibiting the recovery of his origi- 
nal investment. 

However, the loss of invested capi- 
tal or profits—real as it is—is not the 
only issue. The real issue, in which we 
all have an equal stake, is preserva- 
tion of the free enterprise system in 
America. 

To help save our free economic sys- 
tem, the Investors Fairplay League 
has drawn up the following program 
—objectives—for the Fall and Winter 
of 1944-45: 


1. Douste TaxaTIon. Passage of 
Federal legislation eliminating double 
taxation of dividends. Earnings of 
corporations are now taxed at the 
source. Dividends, paid out of the resi- 
due, are again taxed as personal in- 
come. This is double taxation, which 
is obviously discriminatory. 


2. Anti-Trust Laws. Enactment of 
an amendment to clarify the Anti- 
Trust Laws which, as now enforced 
by the Attorney General, keep business 
men from working together to solve 
common problems, such as high pros- 
perity and full employment, after the 
war ends. 


3. “DeaTH SENTENCE.” Abolition of 
the “death sentence” clause in the 
1935 Public Utility Holding Company 
Act, which, as now administered, is 
eliminating the equity of many thou- 
sands of stockholders, depriving them 
of any chance to save their investment. 
The “little people” are the real victims 
of the “death sentence” clause. The 
act, as now enforced by the S.E.C. in 
conjunction with the Federal Power 
Commission, dominates utilities, usurps 
State rights, and is a springboard for 
public ownership. The “death sen- 
tence” clause is used as a subterfuge. 
It was not intended as a short-cut to 
public ownership of utilities. 


4. Toe Hopss BILL. Passage of a 
bill similar to the Hobbs Bill (HR 
4960), which aims to save the equity 














Non-Partisan 


of the common shareholders in rail. 
roads forced into reorganization. 


5. CORPORATION ANNUAL MEETINGs, 
Representation of hitherto inarticulate 
investors at corporation annual meet- 
ings to assure fair play and a square 


deal for all stockholders. 


6. “Cxinics.” Organization of “clin. 
ics” for roundtable discussion of sal- 
aries, pensions, bonuses and stock op- 
tions for corporate managements. It is 
planned that nationally-known, top. 
flight executives, representing manage- 
ment, well-informed shareholders, and 
citizens with the public good at heart, 
will lead this discussion. League mem- 
bers and the public will be invited. 











7. REPRESENTATION IN WASHINGTON. 
Representation of small and middle 
class investors before Congressional 
committees, bureaus and commissions 
whenever legislation affecting _ their 
rights is under consideration. Activi- 
ties of the League’s Washington office 
will be coordinated with a ‘newly- 
created Public Relations Department. 










8. ONE MILLION Members. Recruit 
a million members of the Investors 
Fairplay League—one out of every 
fifteen investors in the country—to put 
power back of the investors’ demand 
for fair play. Unless investors—the 
largest single group in the nation, are 
organized so that they will have a 
voice in their Government comparable 
with that of organized labor, farmers 
and other groups, future prospects for 
business and industry are, indeed, 
foreboding. This was recently empha- 
sized at a meeting in Washington of 
Congressmen and Senators with the 
League’s Board of Directors. One Sen- 
ator bluntly said: “The only thing that 
we recognize in Washington is power. 
Investors have no power because they 
are disorganized.” 



















The League welcomes suggestions 
regarding these objectives and other 
things it might undertake on behalf 
of investors. 













Address all communications to INvESTORS 
Farrptay Leacue, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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FLORIDA'S “SECRET PARADISE” 


Fabulously beautiful Boca Raton.. . formerly a private 
haven for members of the exclusive Boca Raton Club... 
is now open to a discriminating clientele. Secluded, 
unspoiled, Boca Raton is a completely self-contained, 


resort hotel. It offers ideal conditions for a tropical 
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Winter holiday ...with championship golf courses, tennis 


a “we 


courts, swimming pools, a cabana-studded ocean 
beach, fishing and yacht dockage facilities, and living 
accommodations of baronial splendor. You are invited 


to write for information regarding rates and 
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reservations. Or see your local travel agent. 


THE 


Between Palm Beach and Miami 
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FLORIDA 


GORDON 8B. ANDERSON, GENERAL MANAGER 
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Rise Ahead for 
COPPER 
STOCKS? 


At copper stocks in a buying 
range? Most issues in this de- 
flated group have fluctuated in a nar- 
row range for the Pe three years, de- 
pressed by fears of an over-supply of 
metal at the War's end. Do indicated 
record peacetime demand for copper 
and the Government plan for holding 
excess supplies off the market justify 
substantially higher prices for copper 
stocks now selling to yield 7% to 8%? 
12 Issues Reviewed 


Current UNITED OPINION Re- 
port analyzes the outlook for the Cop- 
per Industry and reviews, with chart 
studies, 12 Leading Mining Issues, 
with definite market advice. 


For a copy of this timely bulletin 
Send for Bulletin FM-36 


UNITED BuSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. We: Boston 16, Mass. 


No matter q 
whether you are 
BULLISH ~ 

BEARISH 


—whether you are a short- 
term or a long-term 
trader, it will be worth 
your while to obtain the 
opinions and guidance of 
Searmans-Blake, who have 
been serving a distin- 
guished clientele for the 
past seven years. 


FULL DETAILS 
of our weekly 


MARKET SURVEYS 


-sent upon request, without obligation. 


SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. 


837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7 


Gentlemen: Without tion please send 
details of your Weekly Market Surveys. 








Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


—j INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS j= 


20 ew July August 
NoTeworTnHy feature of current bull 
market has been recurrence of swift 
and sudden setbacks, following slow 
and painstaking advances. This pat- 
tern parallels characteristic perform- 
ance of typical old-time bull cycles. 

All stock averages now hover close 
to wartime peaks. Repeated “peace 
scares” have shown successively less 
adverse influence on financial senti- 
ment. All setbacks spurred by victori- 
ous news from overseas have served 
merely to demonstrate solidity of un- 
derlying support. Moral: Peace is 
fundamentally bullish, not bearish; 
peace is prime prerequisite to endur- 
ing prosperity. 

Prospect of eventual relief from 
burdensome corporate taxation con- 
stitutes outstandingly bullish factor. 
Following early defeat of Germany, 
excess profits tax ceiling probably 
will be lowered—perhaps to 60%, say 
about mid-1945. Applied to last year’s 
operations, such relief would have 
boosted aggregate net earnings (after 
taxes) over $3 billions. This calcula- 





tion illustrates buoyant effect of even 
partial tax-relief. 

Standing to benefit most from fu- 
ture tax reduction are corporations in 
“peace” fields where sales and pre-tax 
earnings promise to hold up best after 
war. Following represent typical ex- 
amples: Allied Stores, Bond Stores, 
Borden, Brown Shoe, Celanese, Deere, 
du Pont, Johns-Manville, Kimberly. 
Clark, May Department Stores, No 
tional Dairy, Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film, Union Carbide & Carbon. 

For 18 months market averages 
have ranged narrowly—probably more 
so than in any other equal period. 
Such indecision reflects uncertainty 
concerning timing of peace. Sooner or 
later prices will emerge on top side. 
Meanwhile, temporary setbacks pro- 
vide new buying opportunities. 

Railroad chart in particular shows 
tight compression for many months, 
around 40-level. Based on experience, 
the longer such a “line” persists, the 
greater is ensuing price-swing likely to 
be, once stalemate dissolves. 
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NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
December 14, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 18, 1944, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Choirman, Finance Committee 




















How INVESTORS Can 


SAVE TAXES 


Write for FREE Special Report 


---Babson’s Reports--- 


' Send complimentary report 
“How Investors Can Save Taxes” 
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investment Pointers 


The Outlook for Rails 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


stocks, most of which were pur- 

chased in years gone by, when 
the rails were popular investments. In 
May, 1940, this column recommended 
a number of railroad stocks, all of 
which have done well since. However, 
for many months I have confined rec- 
ommendations to other groups of 
stocks in the belief that their post-war 
outlook contained fewer uncertainties. 

In recent years many roads have 
been reorganized; many are now in 
process of reorganization. In numer- 
ous cases railroad debt has been sub- 
stantially reduced, either through re- 
organizations, or, in the case of solvent 
roads, by utilizing excess earnings for 
debt reduction. While railroad earn- 
ings have been large, it should be 
borne in mind that there has been ac- 
cumulating vast need for new equip- 
ment, which will require much money. 

From a high of $64 in 1937, the 
Dow-Jones railroad averages declined 
to $19 in 1938, have since advanced 
to $42. The 1929 peak was $191. 

It is difficult to visualize clearly, at 
this time, just what the post-war peri- 
od has in store for the railroads. Com- 
petition from motor vehicles, airplanes 
and pipe lines will be keener than ever. 

ing expenses, such as labor, ma- 
terials, supplies, fuel and taxes, will 
be heavier than during the pre-war 


Mee investors own railroad 




















THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
November 1, 1944 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation, payable on De- 
cember 15, 1944 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
November 25, 1944. Checks will be 
mailed. 





A dividend of $.45 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
December 9, 1944 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 20, 1944. Checks will be 
mailed. 


Common Stock | 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Treasurer 
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period. On the other hand, there is 
reason for expecting a great recon- 
struction period, and the chances are 
that the roads will reap a satisfactory 
traffic. International trade will certain- 
ly be large and this will benefit rail- 
roads which carry freight to our ports. 
Hope is entertained that when a 
general up-swing in the stock market 
gets under way in the post-war period, 
the rails will do well. My favorites: 
Atchison, Chesapeake & Ohio, Great 
Northern Pfd., Louisville & Nashville, 
Norfolk & Western, Pennsylvania and 
Union Pacific. 
And in the more speculative class: 
Atlantic Coast Line, New York Cen- 
tral, Southern Pacific and Southern 


_ Railroad Pfd. 


Estimates are that the national in- 
come in the post-war period will run 
from $100 billions to $150 billions. 
I estimate 1944 earnings for a few 
railroads, as well as estimated earnings 
should the post-war national ‘income 
range from $100 billions to $120 bil- 
lions—I am using the lower estimate: 


Post-War 

1944 Est. Earnings 

Earnings Estimated 

Per Share Per Share 

Atchison ......... $16.70 $ 8-12 

Atlantic Coast Line. 17.20 12-16 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 3.75 4 


Great Northern Pfd. 7.50 6- 8 
New York Central.. 6.17 4- 6 


Norfolk & Western.. 16.80 20 - 26 
Pennsylvania ..... 4.85 4- 6 
Southern R.R. com. 13.22 6-10 
Southern Pacific... 11.00 7-11 
Union Pacific ..... 12.50 12-16 


If these post-war estimates should 
be realized, railroad stocks should do 
well in due time. Of course, one 
should be prepared for a setback when 
Germany quits. 

Clearly, much new railroad equip- 
ment will be needed after the war, not 
only in the United States, but all over 
the world. The railroad equipment in- 
dustry should certainly enjoy several 
good years. In the next issue stocks 
in this group will be discussed. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











WALL STREET 


Basic Analyses 

The nationwide investment firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
has established a new service for inves- 
tors, based on its oft reiterated theme 
of: “Investigate then invest.” ‘Titled 
“Basic Analyses,” this service consists 
of individual factual analyses prepared 
by ML,P,F &B’s Research Depart- 
ment covering common stocks currently 
important in terms of investor interest. 
Designed to help those who help them- 
selves, these “Basic Analyses” provide 
essential background information upon 
which sound investment decisions rest. 
Not intended as purchase or sale rec- 
ommendations, they do, however, cover 
a group of thirty-two important issues 
and are factually as accurate as pains- 
taking research and careful field in- 
vestigation can make them. They will 
be found definitely and genuinely help- 
ful to those who have an interest, 
actual or prospective, in these issues. 


Each basic analysis sets forth in 
simple, understandable terms both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable aspects of the 
issue under consideration, its basic po- 
sition, current earnings, operating re- 
sults for recent years, its financial posi- 
tion and outlook for the future. Care- 
fully selected for their importance to 
investors, this list of “Basic Analyses” 
now available includes: 

AMERICAN Pr. & Lr. Nasi KELVINATOR 
AMERICAN Rap. Nat’ Datry Prop. 
Amer. TEL. & TEL. N. Y. Centrar RR. 
Amer. WATER WKs. No. American Co. 


BALpwIn Loco. NortTHeErn Pac. Ry. 
Cues. & Onto Ry. Pan Amer. AIRWAYS 








CHRYSLER PARAMOUNT PIC. 
Coca-Cora PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
C’monw’TH Epison Rapro Corp. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 

R. J. Reynotps Tor. 
Sears, RoEBucK 
SouTHERN PAcIFIc 
Unttep CorPORATION 


Consot. Ep1son 
Etec. Bonp & Sx. 
GENERAL ELEC. 
GENERAL Motors 
Goorvear T. & Rus. 
InTER. NICKEL U.S. Steer 

Inter. TEL. & TEL. F. W. WootwortH 


Other analyses will be issued from 
time to time. 


The well-informed investor will rec- 
ognize the importance of the fact that 
there is no security which can be 
“bought and forgotten” and that suc- 
cessful investment requires keen judg- 
ment in timing sales as well as 
purchases. 


Readers are urged to send for copies* 
of the above analyses in which they 
may be interested, will find that they 
supply facts which should enable the 
investor to judge for himself whether 
or not these securities meet his invest- 
ment objectives. 


*Address requests for “Basic Analyses” to Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane headquarters, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Copies will be sent with- 
out cost or obligation. 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


NE of man's finest qualities is 
QO described by the simple word 
“gute”—the ability to take it. 
If you have the discipline to stand fast 
when your body wants to run, if you 
can control your temper and remain 
cheerful in the face of monotony or 
disappointment, you have “guts” in 
the soldiering sense. This ability to 
take it must be trained—the training 
is hard, mental as well as physical. 
But once ingrained, you can face and 
flail the enemy as a soldier, and enjoy 
the challenges of life as a civilian, 
—CoL, Joun S$, Roosma, 


Nothing that was worthy in the past 
departs; no truth or goodness realized 
by man ever dies or can die but is all 
still here and, recognized or not, lives 
and works through endless changes. 

—Tnomas CARLYLE. 


The art of conversation is to be 
prompt without being stubborn; to re- 
fute without argument, and to clothe 
great matters in a motley garb. 

—BENJAMIN DisRAELl. 


No fight was ever won yet, except 
by hitting, and the unforgivable of- 
fense is to hit soft, 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


In every country where man is free 
to think and to speak, difference of 
opinion will arise from difference of 
perception, and the imperfection of 
reason; but these differences, when 
permitted, as in this happy country, 
to purify themselves by free discus- 
sion, are but as passing clouds over- 
spreading our land transiently, and 
leaving our horizon more bright and 
serene, —THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The man who possesses nothing but 
money is possessed by it, 
—Ws. J. H. BoetcKer. 


Lincoln said this nation could not 
endure half slave, half free. Well, this 
world cannot endure half sacred, half 
secular; it is going to be one or the 
other.—Dr. Harry EMERSON Fospicx. 
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It is an accepted law of ethics that 
punishment in the Court of Con- 
science, unlike that in Courts of Law, 
lessens with each repeated and un- 
rebuked offense. 

—JoserH S, AUERBACH, 


A weak mind is like a microscope, 
which magnifies trifling things but 
cannot receive great ones, 

-LonD CHESTERFIELD, 


Man’s capacities have never been 
measured, Nor are we to judge of 
what he can do by any precedents, so 
little has been tried, —~THOREAU, 


WAY OF FATE 


He who is taught the way that’s right, 
And lives that way 
Will find his pathway clear and 
bright— 
Let come what may! 
But he who's shown the way that's 
right, 
And will not go, 
Will soon find life as dark as night— 
And rightly so! 
RAYMOND ORNER. 


The world today is not only ruined 
materially, but spiritually as well; and 
when there are spiritual troubles, 
there must be spiritual remedies, 

WiLtiaM Barrow Pucn, D.D. 


The time men spend in trying to 
impress others they could spend in 
doing the things by which others 
would be impressed.—FRaNK Romer. 





A TEXT 


The simple believeth every 
word; but the prudent man 
looketh well to his going. 


—ProvERBS 14:15. 


Sent in by C. J. Martinson, Way- 
zata, Minn. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











That one who has found his wor 
—that which he can do best and } 
happiest in doing—is indeed forty, 
nate, The one thing that keeps » 
many young people from being 
and satisfied in what they do, is thy 
they are not willing to do the 
for which they are best suited, by nm, 
ture and background, Too many ain 
to do something that has appealed tp 
them becayse of the success in such, 
thing by someone else for whom they 
may have admiration or affection, 
There is no stigma attached to any 
sort of work that is honest and of ug, 

——Grornce MATTHEW Apams, 


To build Utopias in defiance of 
scientific principles is only a fools 
errand, If false hopes are momentarily 
good for morale, we must ultimately 
pay for such folly in episodes of dis 
illusionment, cynicism and despair 

—-MERRYL STANLEY RUuKeEyeen, 


There are men who never err, be 
cause they never propose anything 
rational, ~—GORTHE, 


The empires of the future are the 
empires of the mind. 
—Winston CHURCHILL 


When I’m getting ready to reason 
with a man, I spend one-third of my 
time thinking about myself and what 
I am going to say—and two-thirds 
thinking about him and what he is 
going to say. --ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Chance favors the prepared mind. 
—PAsTevr. 


Think as you work, for in the find 
analysis your worth to your company 
comes not only in solving problems 
but in anticipating them.—H. H. Ross 


An idea a day will keep the sherif 
away. —Don E, Rosemar. 


To be absolutely certain about 
something, one must know everything 
or nothing about it. —Oxin MILLER. 


The functions of an executive att 
to create and enforce policies rathet 
than to work out problems resulting 
from such policies,—Louis F. Musil. 


When a swimmer floats, he’s resting, 
but when he’s in a race he doesn! 
float. So it is in life-—a “floater” isn’ 
in the race. —THE CoLcaTEe CLOCK. 
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America’s fighting Engineers and Seabees 
really work miracles. Sand dunes are 
leveled. Jungles are cleared. Landing 
strips appear overnight. Staggering loads 
are moved over land and sea. 


Helping them work these miracles are 
General Motors Diesel engines. 


Because these engines are rugged and 
dependable, they get the toughest kinds 
of jobs to do. 


Because they take so little fuel, they 





The Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ for efficienc 
in war Btoduction flies proudly 
erthe GM Diesel plant in Detroit. 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG DIESEL 
BUY WAR BONDS POWER 

















GM DIESELS SERVE WHEREVER AMERICA NEEDS POWER 


save precious transport space. 


Because they have been designed for 
simplest maintenance, they stay on the 
job and keep on the go. 


War is a tough proving ground for en- 
gines. It shows their mettle, reveals their 
stamina. As they perform their wartime 
tasks, these GM Diesels are proving the 
service they will continue to render in 
the many civilian needs for dependable, 
economical power after the war. 


ENGINES . . 15 10 250 4.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 


ENGINES . .150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 





LOCOMOTIVES 520 w eines depen nes ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Gronge, Il. 








Gou ve Got to Spend Money to Make Money — : 
' GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 





